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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
YWNWE feeling of uncertainty and suspense prevailing in the 
Argentine Republic since the failure of the attempted 
revolution has at last come to an end. On Wednesday, Dr. 
Celman most unwillingly tendered bis resignation of the 
Presidency ; but this did not at once relieve the popular 
anxiety, for it was feared that it might not be accepted 
by the Chambers. After the President’s message had 
been read, General Roca invited the Members to express 
their opinions as to whether the resignation should be 
accepted or not. “The voting was then taken, Member 
by Member, amidst almost deadly silence, supreme anxiety 
being evident in every face. When it was seen that the 
‘yeas’ had a clear majority, a sigh of relief passed through 
the Assembly, which broke into cheers when the numbers 
were announced.” The Vice-President, Dr. Pellegrini, a man 
of honour and integrity, though not of any great strength of 
character, becomes President, and the new Ministry will 
include General Roca, Interior ; General Lavalle, War ; and 
Seftor Lopez—the former President of the Provincial Bank— 
Finance. Buenos Ayres, meantime, is rejoicing at the over- 
throw of Dr. Celman as she has never rejoiced before, and the 
men of influence and weight from all sides are doing their 
best to smooth the path of the new Government. Certainly 
everything looks promising, but we shall be glad to hear of 
General Mitre’s return from Europe. He is a man of ability, 
and inspires confidence by his independence and patriotism. 
General Roca may be determined to play a creditable part on 
the present occasion, but his past record does not make it 
possible to trust him entirely. The premium on gold has been 
going down by leaps and bounds in the last three days, and 
that is an excellent omen for the future. 








On Friday, August Ist, the Sultan of Zanzibar issued a 
decree which constitutes the most serious blow ever directed 
against slavery in Africa :—‘ The exchange, sale, or purchase 
of slaves, domestic or otherwise, is absolutely prohibited. Any 
houses hitherto kept for this purpose are for ever closed. All 
slave-brokers exercising their occupation are henceforth liable 
to severe punishment and to deportation. Any Arab found 
trafficking in domestic slaves will be liable to similar punish- 
ment. Any houses used in future for such traffic will be for- 
feited. On the death of their present owners slaves shall, 
ipso facto, be free unless the deceased leave lawful children, 
who alone may inherit them. Slaves cannot be willed away or 
sold after the death of their owner. The ill-treatment of slaves 
or the possession of raw [?] slaves or domestic slaves acquired 
after the date of the decree will entail severe punishment on 
the offender and the forfeiture of all his slaves.” Further :— 





“Any Zanzibar subject marrying or married to a person | 
under British jurisdiction is henceforth disabled from pos- 
sessing slaves. All slaves of such persons are now declared | 


free. No freed slaves are in any circumstances to possess a 
slave. Every slave is to have the absolute right henceforth to 
purchase his freedom at a reasonable price. The Sultan binds 
himself to accord special protection to such slaves and to all 
slaves freed under the decree or otherwise. Every slave is to 
have the same rights as the Arabs to prosecute complaints and 
claims in Courts of Justice.” This social revolution, for it is 
nothing less, is apparently accepted by the Arabs with resigna- 
tion, as they understand it to be the result of English influence, 


| and so know it will be carried out unflinchingly. The Govern- 


ment have every right to be proud of the first-fruits of the 
protectorate they made such efforts to establish. 


Parliament has at last begun to wind up its business with some 
energy, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday having been days 
of something like expedition. The Local Taxation Bill has been 
read a third time, the Police Bills have been read a third time, 
the Scotch Votes in Supply are passing rapidly, and the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill has passed through Com- 
mittee. Everything seems to betoken a not distant proroga- 
tion, though conscientious Members will hardly get away for 
the commencement of the grouse-shooting. We sincerely 
trust, however, and firmly believe, that there is no truth at all 
in the report of the vacillation of the Government as to calling 
Parliament together again for a Winter Session in November. 
Any hesitation on that point would be regarded as a most 
triumphant augury for the advocates of “inveterate, bare- 
faced, avowed, deliberate, premeditated obstruction,” and 
would probably prove to be such an augury. 


Another of those miserable struggles between capital and 
labour which are doing so much to retard the return of pro- 
sperity, has broken out in South Wales, where 1,800 railway 
servants are on strike, as well as a great number of the 
dockers in the Bute Docks at Cardiff. In fact, the Taff Vale, 
Rhymney, and Barry Dock Railways are no longer at work, 
and a vast number of collieries are closed in consequence. 
There appears to be unreasonableness on both sides. Some 
of the strikers are demanding that the railways should em- 
ploy none but Unionist men,—in other words, that no man 
should be allowed to get work unless he belongs to the Union. 
This is a gross interference with private liberty. On the 
other hand, the railway directors are, we think, foolish 
in refusing to negotiate with the accredited officials of the 
Union simply because they are not themselves servants on the 
railway. That is following the lead of the Post Office De- 
partment; but besides the fact that we entertain some doubt 
of the wisdom of that decision of Mr. Raikes, a Department 
of State stands in a quite different position to its employés 
from any mere company of employers. The railway strike 
seems almost at an end, but the strike of the dockers is not 
yet disposed of. 


Mr. Chamberlain made an excellent speech this day week to 
the Liberal Unionists of Highbury, on the Session which is 
now so near its close. He vindicated the Government 
altogether from any blame for the loss of time spent on the 
discussion of the Parnell Commission Report. The Opposition, 
as he justly remarked, were clamorous for an opportunity of 
discussing that Report, and the Government would have been 
open to serious blame had they evaded the demand of the 
Opposition. And they made the occasion, he said, as little 
contentious as possible. There we do not quite agree with him. 
We think they would have done better to include in their 
resolution an amende to Mr. Parnell for the forged letters 
which the Commission had exposed, and which the House of 
Commons might have made, but very wisely did not make, a 
question of privilege. As regarded the licensing measure, 
Mr. Chamberlain thought that they really had committed a 
slight error of judgment, though it had been committed in the 
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interest of the cause of Temperance, and though the Tem- 
perance party would have acted much more wisely if they had 
accepted the proposal of the Government. But the Govern- 
ment should perhaps have foreseen that the Opposition would 
eagerly seize on the occasion as an opportunity for enlisting 
the fanatics of temperance in an attack which they hoped 
might prove deadly. 


The real cause of the comparative failure of the Session, said 
Mr. Chamberlain, was obstruction, “inveterate, barefaced, 
avowed, deliberate, premeditated obstruction, such as has 
never been practised, in my opinion, in Parliament before.” 
Mr. Chamberlain praised heartily the moderation and good 
sense of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy; laughed at Mr. 
Gladstone for his attempt to get a “No-Popery” cry out of 
the Maltese mission, when he had himself for years used Sir 
George Errington as an unofficial go-between at the Vatican, 
and had given him a baronetcy for his services ; and enlarged 
on the wisdom of the agreement with Germany in regard to 
Africa. He anticipated for next Session the success of the 
Trish Land-Purchase Bill and, he hoped,—we do not share the 
hope,—of the Irish Local Government Bill, which ought, in our 
opinion, to follow, and to follow not too closely, the settlement 
of the Land question; and he anticipated that Mr. Gladstone’s 
triumphant expectation of a great victory at the polls for his 
Trish Home-rule policy would be again disappointed, and dis- 
appointed, he hoped, by an even greater reverse than in 1886. 
The only essential condition for such a result would be that 
hearty union and co-operation between the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists for which Mr. Chamberlain made an eloquent 
appeal. 


The usual banquet at the Mansion House to her Majesty’s 
Ministers, which marks the close of the season, was held on 
Wednesday, when Lord Salisbury described the condition of 
European affairs as more profoundly uninteresting than it 
had ever been on any of the five occasions on which he had 
returned thanks for this toast. It was uninteresting because 
it was so profoundly pacific. The interest taken in Africa 
was chiefly due, he thought, to the strong desire of all 
Europe that all incidental causes of misunderstanding between 
the greater European Powers should be removed. Of the 
improvement in Egypt he spoke very confidently and very 
firmly. It would be as absurd, he said, to argue from that 
improvement that we might at once withdraw our occupation, 
as to argue from the beauty of a garden that we might dismiss 
the gardener. He hoped the time might come when Egypt 
could rely upon herself, but it had certainly not come yet. 
Lord Salisbury was cheerful about Ireland, and hoped that, 
whatever changes might take place, we should “never set 
those in power who are pledged, by past action or past ex- 
pressions, to give the rein to anarchy, and treat the law with 
contempt.” As to the incapacity of Parliament to put down 
obstruction, Lord Salisbury treated it as a phase of temporary 
weakness due to the perseverance of constitutional preposses- 
sions of which the ascendency is not yet forgotten. 


The Lord Chancellor, who was asked to return thanks for 
the House of Lords, proposed to hand that duty over to Mr. 
Goschen, and to return thanks for the House of Commons him- 
self. He thought it probable that the House of Commons, like 
a sagacious elephant, was too fond of picking up pins in order 
to show how it could apply itself to the infinitely little ; and he 
was willing to admit that it was too much disposed to discuss 
whether or not the widow Malone has or has not been com- 
pelled to quit her place on the pavement by the minion of a 
tyrannical Government,—not that he wished to be understood 
as knowing any concrete widow whose grievances in that 
respect were affirmed and denied. Sometimes, perhaps, the 
House discusses whether it ought to divide into parallelograms 
the planet Mars or other planets over which the British Empire 
has not yet established its influence; but that is only a mode 
of showing that the House of Commons is not selfish, and con- 
cerns itself with the affairs of the whole universe. What was 
really wanted was some invention for turning twenty-four hours 
into forty-eight, which would (for a time) help the House 
of Commons a good deal. The Lord Chancellor regretted 
to have heard a rumour, almost approaching blasphemy, 
that certain Members of the House of Commons had got 
through their business with remarkable expedition only that 
some of its Members might “partake of the hospitality of a 


———e 


Salisbury that the present weakness of the House of Common, 
in putting down obstruction is a symptom of a transition} 
state of affairs. No doubt; but where will the transition end p 
In greater inability, or in less? In giving up the attempt at 
legislative promptitude, or in renewing its old power? Weare 
disposed to think, in the former. 








To-day, Heligoland is to be formally handed over to the 
Germans, Minister von Botticher representing the Imperial 
Chancellor at the ceremony. On his return from the Isle of 
Wight, the Emperor will pay a flying visit to the island, ang 
visitors are flocking from all parts of the Fatherland to 
receive him when he lands on his newly acquired possession, 
It is said that all idea of fortifying the island has been given 
up, and that, on the contrary, everything will be done to pro- 
mote the welfare of the inhabitants, including the formation 
of a school of navigation. The great advertisement it has 
received will no doubt make Heligoland enormously popular 
as a watering-place for the next few years, and the change of 
flag willin this way become popular. The inhabitants, how. 
ever, will find the stiffness and pettiness of German officialism 
somewhat of a trial after the British laisser-faire to which they 
have been accustomed. 


The German Emperor, true to his ideal of perpetual excur. 
sion, has been visiting the Queen in the Isle of Wight during 
the past week. On Tuesday he witnessed the regatta, and in 
the evening dined with the Royal Yacht Squadron. Though 
the doings of the Emperor are utterly devoid of any human 
interest, the daily newspapers appear to think their readers 
desirous to follow them, and they accordingly chronicle the 
details of each day’s proceedings at enormous length. It may 
be mentioned that on Tuesday the Queen, while crossing a 
steam-ferry seated in her carriage, nearly met with an accident. 
The premature lowering of the landing-stage caused a large 


to the alarm of the Queen, it is said. We expect, however, 
that the incident was very much written up by a reporter under 
orders to produce not less than a column on the Royalties in 
the island. 


On Monday, Lord Knutsford in the Lords, and Baron Henry 
De Worms in the Commons, announced the conclusion of a 
convention with the Transvaal for the regulation of the affairs 
of Swaziland. After reaffirming the independence of the 
Swazi Government in regard to all matters in which natives 
only are concerned, it is agreed that there shall be a joint 
English and Dutch Administration over the white settlers, 
and that a judicial tribunal administering Roman-Dutch 
law shall decide all cases, civil and criminal, arising between 
them, and inquire into the validity of all disputed conces- 
sions. The Government of the South African Republic 
undertakes not to interfere to the north or north-west of 
the Republic, and to support by its influence the establish- 
ment of order and government by the British South Africa 
Company. England, on the other hand, recognises the right 
of the Transvaal to make a railway to the sea at or near Kosi 
Bay, special provision being made, however, to prevent the 
control of the new port coming into the hands of any 
foreign Power. Further provision is made for the Trans- 
vaal entering the Customs Union now existing between 
the Cape, the Orange Free State, and Bechuanaland, on 
terms to be hereafter agreed on. If, however, such agree- 
ment does not take place within six months, the stipulations 
as to access to the coast cease to be operative, and the joint 
control only lasts for three years certain, though it may be 
continued by mutual arrangement. In the event of the 
Transvaal entering the Customs Union, no limit is named for 
the termination of the Convention. The agreement seems to 
us fair and reasonable. The grant of a right-of-way to the 
sea, by conciliating the Boers, will expedite the inevitable 
Anglicising of South Africa. 


On Wednesday morning, the convict Kemmler was put to 
death by electricity at Auburn, a town in the western part of 
the State of New York. Instead of death being instantaneous, 
three separate applications of the current were made before 
it could be pronounced with certainty that life was extinct 
and the new method of execution seems universally admitted 
to have proved a failure. The contortions of the unhappy 
man while the current was passing through his body were 
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ain was felt after the first shock; but of this obviously 
” per can be certain. Apart, however, from this ques- 
ol the incident must be pronounced as inhuman and 
disgraceful. It was not an execution, but a scientific ex- 
eriment. Wedo not blame the Americans for reading about 
the execution in their newspapers, any more than we blame 
people on this side of the Atlantic. The New York Legislature, 
however, by prostituting the most solemn and awful function 
of the State to the craze for scientific sensationalism, have 
awakened the indignation of all decent people in both the Old 
andthe New World. No doubt they persuaded themselves that 
they were acting in the interests of humanity. In truth, they 
were playing with death, and trying if electricity, which can 
be applied to clean boots and brush clothes, could not also 
perform the hangman’s business in any way that would fill the 


world with astonishment. 


On Tuesday, Lord Wemyss proposed to add to the Gates 
and Bars Removal Bill, a proviso that “if any land shall be 
taken or be injuriously affected by anything done in virtue of 
the Bill without the consent of the owner, compensation shall 
be made by the County Council in the manner provided by 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts.” In other words, any 
owner who thinks himself injured can have the matter referred 
to a jury, who will decide whether or not his property has 
really suffered damage. Lord Monkswell, the spokesman of 
the County Council, refused to agree to this proposal, as did 
Lord Herschell, chiefly on the not unreasonable ground that 
the matter had been thoroughly discussed by a Lords’ Com- 
mittee, and that they had not recommended any such clause. 
After speeches by Lord Salisbury, the Chancellor, and Lord 
Selborne in favour of the new proviso, it was carried by 56 to 
18, though not till Lord Herschell had amended the amend- 
ment by adding words to provide that the words “ injuriously 
affected” should have the same meaning in this Bill that 
they have in the Lands Clauses Act,—an alteration which 
considerably limits the scope of the proviso. We cannot, 
we confess, see any very great advantage in the course 
pursued by the House of Lords. The real hardship is on 
the people—many of them literary men—who have gone to 
Bloomsbury, and laid out money on leases there because they 
believed that they would by doing so secure the peace and quiet 
essential to their work. To allow the Duke of Bedford, who 
has never asked for compensation, and who is only technically 
entitled to it as the freeholder, to get compensation if he can 
prove damage, is an absurdity. Compensation to -those who 
suffer is surely the principle that ought to have been applied. 


Mr. Bryce made a very good speech on Thursday night in 
relation to the Armenian troubles, and the complete in- 
difference of Turkey to our remonstrances. We have indicated 
in another column what seems to us the only rational course 
to pursue with Turkey,—namely, to intimate that our engage- 
ments under the secret treaty signed during the Berlin 
Congress for the defence of Turkey against Russia, must be 
altogether cancelled if this system of oppression in Armenia is 
to go on; and that we should feel quite at liberty to give Russia 
‘to understand that if she interferes to redress these grievances, 
we shall not stand in her way, so soon as we are satisfied 
that the Kurds are not to be restrained by Turkey in deference 
to any remonstrance of ours. We believe that such an 
intimation, if made in clear and firm language, would induce 
Turkey to act at once, and we cannot quite understand Lord 
Salisbury’s apparent reluctance to take this course. We speak 
of Lord Salisbury’s reluctance, but we argue that only from 
the kind of answers which Sir James Fergusson gives to the 
questions put to him. They are not, we think, the answers 
which he would give if Lord Salisbury were really determined 
to let Russia herself redress the grievances of the Armenians, 
rather than to let the intolerable oppression to which these 
poor people are subjected, go on as before. 


The Times of Tuesday devotes a column of small print 
to describing yet another torpedo, and one which is apparently 
destined to outdo all former inventions. This ingenious 
piece of mechanism, which is to be called the ‘ Victoria,’ can 
be steered from the shore, and fired at the exact moment 
required. The motive force is compressed air, and the 
control exercised by the persons on land, who hold the cable 
attached to the tail of the torpedo, is rendered so extra- 
ordinarily complete and effective, that they will be able to 
increase or decrease its speed, or alter its direction, at pleasure. 
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Another device renders the new torpedo particularly deadly. 
It is believed that it will be able “to duck” under the 
defensive nettings carried by men-of-war, and blow them into 
the air before any steps can be taken to arrest its progress. 
It is further said that “all the arrangements for launching 
the torpedo, from any selected spot, either from the shore or 
from a cage anchored at a distance from it, can be completed 
in two hours.” No doubt the trials will prove the ‘ Victoria’ 
a far less terrific engine of war in practice than in theory, but 
it is evident that she will be a very formidable addition to the 
strength of those who are meeting from the shore the attacks 
of a hostile squadron. 


The cholera is very bad at Mecca and at Jeddah, on the 
Red Sea. At the latter place there have been, it is said, 
already an average of a hundred fatal cases a day since 
August Ist. A fatal case has been reported this week from 
Madrid, though in Spain the cholera has certainly not spread 
as rapidly as was feared. But it has been chronic there ever 
since its first outbreak a month or two ago. Let us hope that 
in most European countries the sanitary precautions are now 
sufficient to render the cholera a very much less formidable 
foe than it was sixty, or even forty years ago. 


A military mob, combined with a number of peasants, have 
destroyed part of a Chinese railway to Lutai, on the ground 
that the floods which have prevailed there are due to the 
railway. That, no doubt, is a hasty hypothesis of the Chinese; 
but we can well understand the vague popular impression 
that so noisy and so revolutionary a procedure as steam- 
traffic must disarrange the affairs of the universe, and be 
seriously annoying to invisible powers who like to see human 
beings slow and modest, and not too ambitious. But in that 
case, we wonder that the Chinese, who were the first to use 
artillery, have tolerated it so long. Perhaps they think that 
the jealous invisible powers tolerate energetic agencies which 
diminish the numbers of human busy-bodies, but not those 
which multiply and extend them. 


At Lewes on Wednesday, Baron Huddleston was seized 
by a dangerous attack of gout in the night, and was warned 
by his doctor that it might be fatal for him to leave his 
bed. So, as time would necessarily have been wasted had 
the opening of the Court been delayed till a barrister could 
come down from London to open it, Mr. Baron Huddleston 
summoned the Grand Jury to his bedroom, and charged them 
there with his usual clearness and force. The doors were left 
open, and the learned Judge said that he was anxious it should 
be known that his bedroom was a public Court; but as the Grand 
Jury and Sheriffs really filled it, the expression was rather 
metaphorical than real. Could you make a public Court of a 
prisoner’s cell, for example, only big enough for one person, 
or of a shower-bath, by merely calling it so? 





A bronze statue to Mr. W. E. Forster, on the Embankment 
near the Temple Station, in the same enclosure with that of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, was unveiled yesterday week by Lord Cran- 
brook, the President of the Education Department, the Depart- 
ment which Mr. Forster’s Education Act of 1870 virtually 
remodelled. Lord Cranbrook happened to mention that on 
his first attempt to get into Parliament, at the time he was 
known as Mr. Gathorne Hardy, he was foiled chiefly by Mr. 
Forster’s exertions, but he said that this sort of hostility never 
prevented him from acting cordially with Conservatives 
when they occupied his own ground of principles. The 
bronze statue by Mr. Pinkerton is described as a very 
effective representation of Mr. Forster’s homely figure and 
homelier attitude. It is curious enough that both he and 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, who now stand together, and who were 
both of them rather extreme Radicals in their day, would on 
the great issue now before the nation, be regarded as Con- 
servatives who would join hands with Lord Cranbrook, instead 
of trying to oppose him. The Education Act has certainly 
produced a much greater mass of Unionist feeling than it has 
of Home-rule feeling. The late Mr. Fawcett, again, who was 
a strong Radical and a warm friend of Education, died a 
vehement Unionist; nor can we have any doubt that John 
Stuart Mill, who died before the question came up, would 
have joined with all his heart and soul the same group. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 953 to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MINISTERS ON THE WEAKNESS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

ORD SALISBURY and Mr. Goschen both expressed 
their opinion on Wednesday at the Mansion House 

that the present weakness of Parliament is transitional, 
and is due rather to the respect which Members pay to the 
precedents and prepossessions of a period when Parliament 
was a very different body from what it is now, than to any 
real decay of resolution and public spirit. We are by no 
means sure that this sanguine view of the case is the true 
one. Lord Salisbury is right in saying that our fore- 
fathers would have taken a very short and easy way with 
obstruction, that they would have broken through this 
thorny hedge without any sort of scruple or false delicacy ; 
but when he adds his perfect confidence that our posterity 
will find the same short and easy way, so soon as they have 
convinced themselves that the constitutional precedents and 
restrictions of former times have no real applicability to the 
Parliamentary strategy of our own era, we feel the greatest 
doubt whether he is not far too sanguine, and is not 
applying to our own concerns those peremptory assump- 
tions that before all things the proper work of the 
Legislature must get itself done, which are no longer 
the actual assumptions of English politicians in an age 
when action has been swamped in the multitude of alterna- 
tives and the sickly hesitations and vacillations of specula- 
tive thought. It is noticeable, we think, that both Mr. 
Goschen and the Lord Chancellor, whose experience in the 
House of Commons is at all events much more recent than 
Lord Salisbury’s, were decidedly less optimist in tone than 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Goschen did not doubt at all 
that we are in a transitional state. But evidently he did 
find within himself many searchings of heart as to where 
this transitional state would end. He was willing to hope 
that it would end in a more vigorous and peremptory 
attitude of mind; but it was obvious enough that his 
fears lest it might end otherwise were not wanting, 
perhaps were not much less emphatic than his hopes. 
Indeed, Lord Salisbury himself touched one very serious 
cause of the mischief when he pointed out that in these 
days men talk a great deal more exhaustively about 
everything they have to do than they did in the 
old days, when methods of procedure were much less 
elaborate and much more sharp and decisive. Probably 
they then oftener missed the true clue altogether; but 
certainly they held much more steadfastly by such clues 
as they actually discovered. “You have only to see,” 
said Lord Salisbury, “that in the Courts of Law, cases 
which in the good old times would have taken three hours 
now take ten days.” That is a phenomenon which is 
altogether independent of obstruction; but it is one which 
obviously is eminently favourable to obstruction. If, 
quite apart from any political aim or purpose, men are 
much more patient of careful discussion than they used to 
be, and much less disposed to jump to conclusions, it is 
obvious enough that those who have a deliberate design 
to obstruct, will be able to effect their purpose with com- 
parative ease and impunity now, even though they would 
have excited great indignation a few years ago. As the 
standard of the reasonable man’s loquacity rises, the 
standard of the unreasonable man’s power to delay 
business without subjecting himself to suspicion rises 
also. This alone should make us hesitate to agree 
with Lord Salisbury that, so soon as the country comes to 
the clear knowledge that it cannot pass such legislative 
measures as it wishes, without a fundamental change 
of system, that fundamental change of system will be 
adopted, and will restore the efficiency of Parliament. 
Institutions which were effective enough when hardly any- 
body wanted to talk about anything, become suddenly 
ineffective when everybody wants to talk about everything. 
As the Lord Chancellor said, “if our intelligence and 
duties have increased more than the time at our disposal, 
that is the fault of time and the universe, and not of the 
intelligence of the nineteenth century.” True; but then, 


faults inherent in “ time and the universe ” are faults which 
are a little hard to remedy. 

But it is not simply the new complexity and elaboration 
of every kind of discussion and investigation which play 
into the hands of the obstructors of Parliamentary business. 
What is even more noticeable is the difficulty of ascertaining 





what the popular will is, and the rowing timidity 
responsible statesmen in iutempesting’ hat peers : 
in the absence of decisive indications. We not pe 
hesitate a great deal more before making up our ial 
but when we have made up our minds, we hesitate . 
great deal more in taking action upon our convictions, : 
while we are still quite uncertain whether or not our con. 
victions will be confirmed by what is called public option. 
Nor do we see how this irresolution is to be overcome, 
unless we can provide some much readier and more effective 
instrument for crystallising and declaring the public will 
than we have now. Lord Salisbury says that there are 
but 669 hours for transacting Government business in an 
ordinary Session, which gives just one hour to every 
Member of Parliament excepting the Speaker; while jf 
every Member of Parliament should think ten hours a ve 
moderate allotment of time, it would be obvious that Parlia- 
ment is a far too unwieldy instrument for nineteenth. 
century processes of legislation. This really means, not 
that the methods of Parliament can be adapted to the 
emergency so soon as the people recognise the emergency 
but that they cannot; that Parliament itself is a vastly too 
numerous body ; that if there is to be a supreme Parliament 
in future, it must be a Liebig’s extract of Parliament, rather 
than the Parliament to which we have been accustomed,— 
a Parliament of at most a third of the present size; a 
Parliament bent on grave deliberation and quick despatch 
of business, not on talking till Parliament and babble- 
ment become identical. Any change in Parliamentary 
procedure which reduced Parliament by two-thirds, or 
took away its right to pronounce the verdict on all 
the clauses and framework of a legislative measure, 
would be a change so enormous that it could not 
properly be pronounced a Parliamentary remedy for 
obstruction at all. It would really be a remedy posi- 
tively unparliamentary, a remedy doing away with 
Parliament as we know it, and substituting a quite new 
machinery. And we must say that this seems to us a 
much more probable development of the present just 
dissatisfaction with Parliamentary methods than any 
sort of change that does not aim at a trenchant and 
sharp abridgment of Parliamentary talk and action. 
Of course, for a long time to come, the country may 
prefer an occasional mighty heave, when a single 
measure is wanted, and a virtual paralysis of legisla- 
tion at all other times; so that Parliament would become 
a sort of monster that is only expected to bestir itself 
on great and urgent occasions, and for all the rest 
of its life would devote itself to making a mighty 
buzz. But that would certainly be no fulfilment of Lord 
Salisbury’s prediction that a short and easy way would be 
found to prevent obstruction as soon as the public really 
becomes irritated with obstruction. For that would 
assume that the public would look benignantly on obstruc- 
tion, and take no serious objection to it. That is very 
possible; but that was not Lord Salisbury’s drift. It 
was obvious enough that he resented obstruction, and 
that he intended to predict the awakening of the public 
mind to some vivid expression of indignation which 
would virtually defeat the obstructives. We ourselves 
think it very possible that the people may come to 
look on with perfect calmness at the blocking of legis- 
lation, unless, indeed, in rare instances of an exceptional 
and determined public demand. But if it be so, that 
will not be the sweeping away of obstruction, but the general 
acquiescence in obstruction. It is conceivable that the 
State might no longer be required to pass salutary reforms 
from year to year, but might become more and more inert 
and indifferent to such reforms. That would mean that 
the obstructionists had converted the State, not that the 
State had conquered the obstructionists. 


On the whole, we seriously doubt whether the weakness 
and dilatoriness of Parliament is a purely transitional 
phenomenon in the sense in which the Government use that 
word. It may becured by an explosion of public irritation ; 
but if it is so cured, it will be by some very radical change 
which willhardly leave us the existing Parliamentary system 
at all. Or it may not be cured, but become chronic, as it 
has become chronic in the United States, where the Legis- 
latures dwindle in importance and the people take less and 
less interest in their proceedings. But in that case too, we 


shall clearly find no short and easy method of expediting 


public business and of giving prompt expression to the 
popular will. 
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LADSTONIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


is a curious but an indisputable fact that neither 
the Unionists nor the Gladstonians ‘realise how far 
jheir antagonists are from understanding the state 
of their political mind. The Unionists have _ no 
‘dea how genuinely the cultivated Gladstonians believe 
that they are actuated by party spite, by hatred - of 
Ireland, by a mean envy of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
greatness and magnanimity,—in fact, by every poor 
and petty motive which can interrupt the friendship 
and foment the enmity of nations: and the Glad- 
stonians have no idea how deep is the Unionist con- 
viction that Irish Home-rule would be the beginning of 


THE G 


i hy 


the end; that Mr. Gladstone’s “Union of Hearts” realiy | 


signifies either abject submission to the most unreasonable 


Irish dictation, or else far deeper and more violent quarrels | 


than any that we have yet seen ; and that the welfare of 
Ireland is no less deeply, probably even much more 
deeply, involved in the rejection of Home-rule, than 
the welfare of Great Britain itself. 
misfortune that the two great parties do so little 
justice to the earnestness and reality of the other’s 
convictions. We have often tried to make the Liberal 
Unionists’ view real and intelligible to the Gladstonians, 
but for once we will try to achieve a more diffi- 
cult feat,—to make the sincere Gladstonian view intel- 
ligible to the Unionists. It is indeed a great pity that 
we cannot better understand each other. Whatever the 
disadvantages of party divisions may be, they are rendered 
all the more serious if the two parties do not respect each 
other, if they give each other no credit for sincerity of con- 
viction, and disinterestedness of feeling. For ourselves, we 
have always shared that deep respect for Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal singleness of purpose, and the enthusiasm of his 
character, which has really been the political cement of 
the Gladstonian Party ; and though we have not thought 
his political vision in this matter either penetrating or 
sagacious, we have always recognised the deep personal 
conviction that underlies his policy, and his absolute 
freedom from any admixture of petty personal ambi- 
tion. If Mr. Gladstone could have settled the ques- 
tion as he thought it ought to be settled in 1886 by 
finally retiring from political life, instead of by leading 
the Home-rulers, we feel the deepest conviction that 
he would have been no less willing, perhaps even more 
willing, to settle it by that act of renunciation, than he 
was to throw himself again into the thickest of the 
fray. We can, therefore, so far enter into the attitude of 
the genuine Home-rulers, that we can fully understand 
their enthusiasm for the singular mind which has appeared 
to so many Unionists a mere political Will-o’-the- Wisp, a 
wandering fire leading his fellow-countrymen into all 
sorts of peril, and lighting up distinctions which they cannot 
understand between the policy which he approved when 
it seemed much less hopeful than it does now, and the 
policy which he now passionately condemns when it offers 
fair auguries of success. 

What, then, is the view which cultivated Gladstonians 
take of the present situation? We will try and make it 
seem as nearly reasonable as it is possible for those who 
think it essentially and even profoundly unreasonable, to 
make it. They hold that Mr. Gladstone had really 
sufficient evidence in his hands that Ireland 
never again be ruled peaceably without the consent 
of the Parnellite Party; that the great majority which 
Mr. Parnell received after the first grant of a popular 
suffrage to the Irish people, sufficiently demonstrated this ; 
that there had been a long enough trial of the Land Act 
to show that the agrarian difficulty was not the true root 
of the Irish discontent, that that discontent is political 
even more than agrarian; and that Mr. Gladstone, who 
had long had his suspicions on this head, chose the right 
moment for taking a new course when the Irish popular 
vote betrayed the truly national character of the quarrel ; 
that he gave the Conservatives the opportunity of settling 
the matter by promising them his support if they would 
introduce any fair measure pointing in the direction of 
Lord Carnarvon’s well-known anticipations ; that but for 
the Liberal Unionists he would probably have succeeded in 
prompting the Conservatives to this grave step, which Lord 
Salisbury’s Newport speech and the refusal of his Govern- 
ment to renew the Crimes Act in 1885 obviously shadowed 





could | 





| forth ; that the alternative policy of renewed coercive 


legislation was taken up by the Liberal Unionists and by the 
more “ thorough” Tories with an eagerness which evinced 
how little there was in them of the true Liberal recoil from 
tyranny; that Mr. Balfour has shown himself from that 
time to this a mere Strafford redivivus, without a particle 
of true sympathy for Ireland, and that all his proffers of 
beneficial legislation have been wisely rejected as the 
gifts of a hypocritical foe by the Irish agitators; that the 
head and front of this reactionary policy have been Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, whose Liberalism is as 
justly denied by the Home-rulers as is Sir William 
Harcourt’s genuineness as a Home-ruler by the Unionists; 
and that the so-called patriotism of the Liberal Unionists 
is a mere compound of hatred for Ireland, and irritation, 
not to say passion, against Mr. Gladstone. Further, they 
add that they have no objection to Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy, which has been prudent enough, but is a mere grain 
of sand in the balance against his persecution of Ireland 
and his vindictiveness against the greatest statesman of the 


i i | age 5 that they rather like and sincerely compassionate 
is a rea 


Mr. W. H. Smith, who is a respectable cat’s-paw in the 
hands of much fiercer and more dangerous men ; but that 
the sins of the Government as a whole are so glaring and 
atrocious, that nothing can palliate them, and no repudiation 
of them at the polls by the English people can be too 
absolute and too trenchant. 

That expresses, we honestly believe, the hearty conviction 
of a very considerable number of perfectly sincere and 
highly cultivated Gladstonians. It seems to us hardly 
credible that a vigilant observer of the events of the last 
ten years should seriously and in what Mr. Disraeli used 
to call his “historical conscience,” accept that as the 
judgment on the situation which the events of this 
Parliament justify to a hearty Liberal’s mind; but so it 
undoubtedly is. We have tried to put it exactly as we 
believe the more thoughtful Gladstonians would put 
it, and if we have not succeeded, it is not from 
any wish to state their case less strongly than they 
would state it, but from some defect in our own power 
of realising their political mind. But now we will 
endeavour to point out where their view breaks down 
as constituting, in any sense however mild, an impartial 
judgment on the story of the last five years. It 
ignores the evidence, which was ample, that the Land 
Act had hardly begun to produce its effect on the 
ultimate solution of the agrarian problem before the 
dissolution of 1885; that Mr. Parnell and the National 
League took good care to persuade the peasantry that 
Home-rule would give them a far more popular land 
policy than any which Mr. Gladstone had _ hitherto 
sanctioned ; that the introduction of the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” which even Mr. Parnell himself finds it impossible 
to defend, was the immediate consequence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s new departure; that Mr. Gladstone has found 
himself compelled to apologise for that organised system 
of plunder, in language which goes quite beyond that of 
Mr. Parnell,—in short, that so far from the evidence 
showing that the root of the quarrel in Ireland is now 
political, it shows to demonstration that the politicians, 
the agitators, can do nothing without promoting an 
agrarian policy far more Jacobin than even the so-called 
constitutionalist among them dares to defend. Again, 
such Liberals ignore the remarkable change of front 
of Mr. Gladstone and his friends with regard to the cruel 
practice of boycotting, which they have been driven 
to rechristen “exclusive dealing,” in flagrant opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone’s own well-known description of it. 
And Liberal Unionists at least think it hard that any 
genuine Liberal should ignore this, which is a change 
of the most significant character, a change which marks 
the difference between the genius of Liberalism and of 
Jacobinism, which are, on this point, not only divergent 
but as utterly opposed to each other as the most 
internecine foes. Again, the view we have been sketch- 
ing ignores entirely the fact that the Coercion Act of 
1887 was much the mildest of this century, and that 
its permanent character, far from aggravating it, made 
it really infinitely better suited to the exigencies of the 
case than any Act the date of whose expiration always 
was and always would be the signal for a new outbreak. 
Further, the view we have been delineating ignores the fact 
that with the mild Coercion Act of 1887, was passed the 
most generous Land Act of this century, extending Mr. 
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Gladstone’s own land policy, and rendering it far less 
likely than before that the Coercion Act would need 
to be very freely used. Most of all, this ultra-Liberal view 
ignores the earnest and steady pressure of the Liberal 
Unionists in favour of a liberal agrarian policy, a policy of 
which Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord 
Hartington have been the most active and influential 
supporters. On a broad view of the facts of the case, 
it seems to us absolutely impossible to deny that the 
political question in Ireland,—the political question even as 
it was understood in Mr. Parnell’s own camp,—was utterly 
and conspicuously subordinate to the agrarian question, so 
subordinate that Mr. Parnell was unable to prevent his 
own lieutenants from setting the prairie on fire when he 
himself thought the act almost suicidal. And still more it 
ignores the chief ground of hostility between Mr. Gladstone 
in his new phase, and his old colleagues, which has not been 
due to his Home-rule policy, which they could under- 
stand, but to his inventing excuses for all those acts of the 
Irish irreconcilables whereon he used to pass those grand 
and vehement censures in which the earnestness of his 
character shone forth. But beyond and above all this, the 
Liberal Unionists say that Ireland, after all, is only a sub- 
ordinate portion of the United Kingdom; that the true 
welfare of the whole is more than the true welfare even 
of a part; and that it is quite conceivable that even if 
Treland herself were to gain in prosperity by the pro- 
posed constitutional change, though that is not their 
own view, the new looseness and weakness of the United 
Kingdom would far more than overbalance the advantage 
of the change. These are the points on the strength of 
which we maintain that it is not hatred of Ireland, and 
still less depreciation of Mr. Gladstone, which render it 
necessary for Liberal Unionists to resist the rashest policy 
which has ever been proposed in this century, and to insist 
that Mr. Gladstone, great and magnanimous though he 
may be, has shown a want of coherence in his political 
purposes, and a recklessness of intellectual resource, which 
render him no safe leader for English Liberals. Some 
one has said that the greatest men in politics are the men 
who save Empires, but that the next greatest are those who 
destroy them, since it needs both largeness of mind and 
largeness of sympathy to obtain the influence requisite to 
destroy them. And Mr. Gladstone, great as he is, is now, 
we believe, showing his greatness in the latter way, not in 
the former. 





THE SITUATION IN BUENOS AYRES. 
\ HEN the Zimes’ correspondent spoke of the situation 

in the Argentine Republic as being “ unprecedented 
and almost incredible,’ he was not using the language 
of exaggeration. The revolution which had so shaken the 
country, which had partially destroyed its capital, and left 
a thousand dead aud five thousand wounded behind it, 
had neither succeeded nor failed. It had not got rid of the 
Government which it hated and sought to depose, nor had 
the Government, on the other hand, in the least subdued 
either the revolution or the spirit that prompted it. Like 
two men who have been fighting, and who have been sepa- 
rated after the first round, neither side would acknowledge 
itself the vanquished, and the blood that had already been 
spilt only served to inflame their fury. On the one side, 
President Celman stood almost alone, save for the knot of 
unscrupulous friends and politicians who have made his 
Government so discredited, and the shadowy support of 
the opinion of those provinces whose fear and jealousy of 
the great Province of Buenos Ayres blinds them to the 
more vital interests of the nation at large. On the other 
side were the insurgents, who in the very moment of victory 
had been baulked by accident of their prey, more deeply 
exasperated than ever by the futility of their personal 
sacrifices and losses,—whom the President could not by 
himself subdue, and dared not attempt to punish. Between 
these two parties the chief and most influential men of 
the country were trying to play the part of mediators, and, 
as it appeared then, with very doubtful success. Resigna- 
tion is not a virtue which commends itself to angry and 
desperate men,—to the President it seemed to be supremely 
distasteful; to his opponents it appeared impossible as 
long as it meant resignation to his rule. Dr. Celman 


certainly did not improve his case by affecting to treat the 
grave catastrophe which he had brought upon the country 
in a light and almost jaunty manner; nor by the vain and 
empty boast that he was master of the situation. It 








was: utterly impossible for him to remain at the head of 
affairs, when he could not even count on the loyalty of his 
own Army and Navy to support his authority. To talk of 
calling out the National Guard from the provinces was the 
idlest folly ; the 200,000 men of whom he speaks may 
exist on paper; in reality they would dwindle down to a 
few handfuls of country police and gauchos. His resig- 
nation was inevitable. He did resign, and the Chambers 
which during the last three years have been packed with 
his supporters, at first refused to accept his resignation 
That is to say, the Senate, for assuredly the Chamber of 
Deputies would not have refused their sanction; in which 
case he should have forced the Senate to accept it by 
showing that he had tendered it seriously and not as a poli- 
tical trick, and that they would form no “part of, and had no 
hope from, a future Ministry. As it is, his resignation 
has been wrung from him almost by force, after he had 
tried every possible subterfuge to escape it. 

Even with his resignation the position is an anxious and 
a difficult one. Everything will now depend upon Dr. 
Pellegrini; and it is not certain that Dr. Pellegrini is 
equal to the colossal task of setting straight the complete 
state of disorganisation into which the country seems 
to have fallen. He should not only be able to satisfy the 
party of reform, but also able to conciliate any ill- 
feeling that may exist among the electors of the late 
administration in the Northern Provinces. He should be 
strong enough to support a Minister of Finance who will 
restore confidence in the public credit of the country by 
the unpalatable but necessary measures of retrenchment, 
and, what is still more important, save its private credit 
by making a rigorous inquiry into the system employed 
by the Free Banks in the provinces, and the National Bank 
in Buenos Ayres,—such an inquiry as Sefior Uriburu 
attempted to institute, but failed. In a word, he should 
have the confidence of honest men both in and out of the 
country ; he should be honest himself, and strong enough 
to carry on an honest administration. 

Dr. Pellegrini has for a long time occupied an eminent 
position in the country; he has been, at different periods, 
Minister of War, of Education, and of Foreign Affairs. 
He has the reputation of the strictest probity, and a con- 
siderable knowledge of finance. Although an Argentine 
himself, he comes of foreign parentage, his father having 
been an eminent Italian engineer, and his mother a sister of 
our own statesman, the late Mr. John Bright. The part that 
Senor Pellegrini played in the revolution did great credit 
to the single-minded honesty of the man; he loyally sup- 
ported the Government, and it was due to him, at the first 
outbreak of hostilities, that their position was not carried 
by surprise. He commands the respect and confidence of 
both the native and the foreign element in Buenos 
Ayres; and in that city his Presidency will probably 
give satisfaction to all parties. But the reforms that 
are needed will have to be carried out in the pro- 
vinces as well as in Buenos Ayres, and neither in Cordova 
nor the other provincial towns has he any influence to 
speak of, nor could he command any immediate following. 
The Army, too, that has so nearly unmade one President, 
will probably wish to have a voice in the making of 
another. As Minister of War he was not very popular, 
nor is the history of the last few days likely to have 
endeared him to the officers. He has the honesty and the 
ability to make an excellent President, but he has not the 
strength,—unless, of course, he receives the full co-opera- 
tion of both the Union Civica and General Roca. For- 
tunately, there is every prospect that that will be accorded 
to him honestly and cordially. 

General Roca, who at the last moment seems to have 
acted as a deus ex machind in the late hostilities, is a man 
who occupies a curious position in his country, a posi- 
tion which appears not at all warranted by his own 
apparent deserts. As President, he ruled the country 
during the period of its greatest prosperity, from 1880 
to 1886,—a prosperity that was more due to the 
natural course of events than to any merits of his 
administration. As a General, he subdued and partly 
exterminated the Indians who were a source of much trouble 
on the frontiers ; a campaign that was more successful than 
glorious, and carried out in a way that was rather thorough 
than humane. His own administration as President was 
not free from adverse criticism, and from time to time he 
was accused of having pursued a policy that was by no means 
immaculate. Though he seems to possess a keen eye for his 
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own interests, he is no financier. But he possesses in a 


: ee the one quality above all others that is 
sath se such a crisis as the present one,—he is a 
tatesman. He alone of the leading men actually in the 
counttY would be capable of reconciling the conflicting 
snterests and ancient jealousies of the rival factions of the 
State, and could succeed in making them work together in 
a common cause. Though he may not be so alive to the 
necessity of a financial reform as Dr. Pellegrini, he is far 
more capable of carrying it out. He has a great prestige 
in the Provinces, is respected and perhaps alittle feared, is 

opular with the Army, and is essentially a strong man, 
and no mean diplomatist. One other man there is who, as 
combining the best qualities of both of these men, would 
have been even more acceptable, General Mitre, another 
ex-President. He labours under the disadvantage of being 
absent from the country at the present moment, and 
though he is now returning, it is a matter of congratulation 
that even before his arrival the question has been settled 
finally, and the Republic once more finds itself under a 
Government that is capable of ruling it. The worst thing 
that could have happened would have been the election by 
the Chambers of some supporter of the former Govern- 
ment, Sefior Carcano for instance, who had been identified, 
rightly or wrongly, with all the abuses that were said to 
exist ; but fortunately the country would not have tolerated 
such a choice. 

Fast as its downward path has been during the last two 
years, and more especially during the last two months, the 
‘Argentine Republic needs but little to regain its former 
position,—an honest financial policy, an honest Adminis- 
tration, and a President who is capable of carrying out the 
one and enforcing the other. With Dr. Pellegrini at the 
head of affairs, receiving the support of General Roca, the 
broken ends will soon be gathered up, confidence will once 
more be restored, and the country will have a fair chance 
of emerging from its difficulties. The lesson has been a 
bitter one; but it will uot have been altogether thrown 
away, if the people learn that nations as well as individuals 
may attempt to grow rich too rapidly. 





THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS. 


N Tuesday, the House of Lords, as the Final Court of 
Appeal, decided one of the most important points of 
law that has ever come before it. The judgment, though 
it will not directly affect any place not subject to the 
Judicature Acts, will nevertheless echo round the world, 
and wherever the English language is spoken, it will be 
regarded with interest and respect ; for it places on record, 
and in the most solemn and formal manner, the essential 
and underlying principles of the habeas corpus procedure. 
The Court which decided the momentous issues incidentally 
raised by the imprisonment of Mr. Bell-Cox for refusing to 
obey an order issued by Lord Penzance, was worthy of the 
occasion. The Lord Chancellor presided, and he was sup- 
ported by colleagues whose legal acumen would have won 
respect from the greatest jurists of England or America,— 
from Lord Mansfield, for example. Lord Bramwell’s 
clear head, large common-sense, and great experience in 
detaching the kernel of reason from the husks of legal 
sophistry, Lord Herschell’s luminous power of distinction 
and discrimination, never degenerating into mere subtlety 
or verbal paradox, Lord Watson’s strength of intellect, 
and Lord Macnaghten’s prudence and learning, combined 
to give the judgment of the Court a peculiar signifi- 
cance. It is true that two such able Judges as Lord Field 
and Lord Morris dissented from the opinion expressed by 
the majority of their brethren. This fact, however, does 
not diminish the value of the decision, but only shows 
that the able lawyers last-named are liable to regard from 
too technical a stand-point a subject which especially 
demands width of view. 

The exact point which the Court was called on to 
decide was one of the most interesting which it is 
possible for a legal tribunal to consider, for it involved 
the consideration of how far Judges ought to go in setting 
aside the letter of the law, and in substituting what they 
believe to be its intention. The facts of the case need not 
be considered on the present occasion, except to note that 
Mr. Bell-Cox, after having been imprisoned, sued out a 
writ of habeas corpus, and obtained his freedom ; that an 
appeal was then carried to the Court of Appeal, and an 
order obtained reversing the decision of the Court below; 


and that, finally, the matter was raised in the House of 
Lords in the form of an appeal, in which it was contended 
that the Court of Appeal had no jurisdiction to rehear the 
case, and that the order of a Judge of the Queen’s Bench 
Division is final and unchallengeable elsewhere when it 
orders the release of a prisoner. Before entering upon the 
merits of this contention, it must be premised that it was 
practically admitted by both sides that before the Judica- 
ture Act which created the Court of Appeal, there was no 
possibility of challenging an order for the release of a 
prisoner made by a Judge on the return of a writ of habeas 
corpus. The exact condition of the law previous to the 
Judicature Act in regard to the writ of habeas corpus was 
well summarised by the Lord Chancellor :—“ If, upon the 
return to that writ, it was adjudged that no legal ground 
was made to appear justifying detention, the consequence 
was immediate release from custody. If release was refused, 
a person detained might make a fresh application to every 
Judge or every Court in turn, and each Court or Judge 
was bound to consider the question independently and not 
to be influenced by the previous decisions refusing dis- 
charge. If discharge followed, the legality of that discharge 
could never be brought in question. ..... The right to 
an instant determination as to the lawfulness of an existing 
imprisonment and the twofold quality of such a determina- 
tion that, if favourable to liberty, it was without appeal, 
and if unfavourable it might be renewed until each juris- 
diction had been exhausted, have from time to time been 
pointed out by Judges as securing in a marked and ex- 
ceptional manner the personal freedom of the subject. It 
was not a proceeding in a suit, but was a summary 
application by the person detained. No other party to the 
proceeding was necessarily before or represented before 
the Judge except the person detaining, and that person 
only because he had the custody of the applicant, and was 
bound to bring him before the Judge to explain and 
justify, if he could, the fact of imprisonment. It 
was, aS Lord Coke described it, festinwm remedium.” 
But the Judicature Act erected a Court of Appeal, and 
enacted that “the said Court of Appeal shall have juris- 
diction and power to hear and determine appeals from any 
judgment or order, save as hereinafter mentioned, of her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice.” Did this clause make 
the order to release a prisoner brought up under.a writ of 
habeas corpus, subject to appeal? That was the essential 
question, which was raised before the House of Lords on 
Tuesday,—a question than which, as Lord Halsbury rightly 
declared, none “more serious or important” had ever come 
before the Final Court of Appeal of the United Kingdom. 
Since it is impossible to assert that anything contained in 
an English Act of Parliament is wltra vires, the old state 
of the law could only be declared to remain unaltered by 
placing an interpretation upon the clause in the Judi- 
cature Act other than that primd facie suggested by 
the words. Was this possible? Most assuredly it 
was not impossible, since Acts of Parliament have 
often been decided to have a meaning very different 
from that appearing on the surface. The Courts giving 
such decisions have, however, always first satisfied them- 
selves that by their interpretation they were giving effect 
to the true intention of the Legislature. If other parts of 
the Act or general considerations show clearly that Parlia- 
ment did not mean to say what they seem to say, the 
Judges not only have a right, but are bound to apply the 
spirit rather than the mere letter of the particular 
clause. Not the words, but the meaning sought to be con- 
veyed, constitutes the law which the Courts administer. 
This principle of construction is neither new nor of 
doubtful acceptance, and it has been specifically laid down 
by high authority in a passage quoted by the Lord Chan- 
cellor:—‘‘ The sages of the law heretofore have construed 
statutes quite contrary to the letter in some appearance, 
and those statutes which comprehend all things in the 
letter they have expounded to extend but to some things, 
and those which generally prohibit all people from doing 
such an act, they have interpreted to permit some people 
to do it, and those which include every person in the letter 
they have adjudged to reach to some persons only, which 
expositions have always been founded on the intent of the 
Legislature, which they have collected sometimes by con- 
sidering the cause and necessity of making the Act, some- 
times by comparing one part of the Act with another, and 
sometimes by foreign circumstances. So that they have 





ever been guided by the intent of the Legislature, which 
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they have always taken according to the necessity of the 
matter, and according to that which is consonant to reason 
and good discretion.” That is, a case may be within the 
words and yet without the meaning of an Act, or vice versd, 
without the words but within the meaning. No doubt 
this canon of construction is very strictly limited by the 
rule that it must never be assumed that the meaning of the 
Legislature was other than that primd-facie meaning con- 
veyed by the words, unless some manifest difficulty arises 
in applying those words. The Courts, since they have 
nothing to do with the policy or wisdom of Acts of Par- 
liament, only consider the latent intention of a statute 
when they are compelled to do so by a doubt as to how that 
statute is to be applied. Was it, then, intended by the 
Legislature that decisions on a writ of habeas corpus 
should be subject to appeal? The determination of this 
point depends upon the validity of a comparatively simple 
contention. Lord Bramwell’s judgment put this contention 
with great force and perspicuity. It is clear that Par- 
liament did not intend to create an appeal, because if it 
had, some particular provisions as to the procedure to be 
observed would have been inserted in the Act. “TI say,” 
he declared, “that the absence of specific procedure in the 
Judicature Act to enforce an order reversing an order of 
discharge on a writ of habeas corpus, and the possible 
futility of such reversal, is a strong argument to show that 
an appeal does not lie.” The sting of this argument lies 
in the fact that when a man is discharged under the writ 
of habeas corpus, he is released unconditionally, and may 
at once go where he pleases. If the discharge is reversed, 
no machinery exists for recapturing him, and the decision 
of the Court of Appeal becomes, therefore, brutum fulmen. 
Parliament, if it had meant to grant the appeal, would 
certainly have given the Court of Appeal power to enforce 
its decisions. The omission to do so is conclusive that its 
intention was other than that appearing prima facie from 
the words. Of course, as Lord Bramwell says, “if the 
statute in express terms said the appeal should lie, it must 
be obeyed. But when the question is one of construction, 
surely it is a good argument to show thata particular con- 
struction would be futile.’ But if the result of taking 
the words of the statute simply as they stand would be 
futile or lead to an absurdity, “ the right way of dealing 
with those words is to put a limit on them.” In other 
words, the clause must be taken to refer only to appeals 
from “any judgment or order” in its nature appealable, 
or where the Court of Appeal or the Court appealed from 
can execute the order or judgment. 

Lord Herschell’s admirably clear, learned, and closely- 
reasoned judgment proceeded upon much the same lines. 
While admitting, as he was of course bound to admit, that 
“if the language of the Legislature, interpreted according to 
the recognised canons of construction, involves this result 
[i.e., a complete revolution in regard to the habeas corpus 
procedure], the House of Lords must frankly yield to it, 
even if you should be satisfied that it was not in the contem- 
plation of the Legislature,” he went on to show that the 
strict and well-founded rules of construction, in fact, told 
against the contention that the old law had been altered 
by the Judicature Act. Lord Herschell relied, like Lord 
Bramwell, upon the fact that Parliament had pro- 
vided no means of enforcing a judgment reversing 
the order for a prisoner’s discharge. In addition, 
he pointed out a very important consideration. ‘The 
truth is,” he said, “that if your Lordships were to 
hold that the person named in the writ could be arrested 
again, after his discharge by a competent Court on the 
ground that his custody was unlawful, you would not be 
declaring a law which has hitherto existed, but inventing 
a fresh power which has never yet, and, indeed, never 
could have been exercised, in order to meet the altered 
circumstances created by the jurisdiction which the Court 
of Appeal is alleged to possess.” A verbal construction 
of the statute would, in fact, necessitate a far greater in- 
terference with the work of the Legislature than an 
attempt to gather their intention from the rest of the Act 
and from general considerations. Into Lord Field’s 
arguments on the other side we have not space to enter. 
It is enough to say that they were to the effect that in 
this case “the canon of construction” would not warrant 
the interpretation of the clause put on it by the majority 
of the House of Lords. The opinions of Judges like Lord 
Field and Lord Morris must always deserve the highest 
vespect ; but in the present instance we cannot doubt that 








they were in error, and that the judgment arrived at is a, 
good in law as it is sound in policy. The writ of habe : 
corpus loses half its virtue if it is not festinum remedium, 
and that it could not be if a prisoner’s release were only 
conditional on his winning a series of wearisome appeals. 





A VANISHING TREATY. 


M R. BRYCE’S question to Sir J. Fergusson on the 

recent disturbances among the Armenian popula. 
tion in Asia Minor and elsewhere, and his speech on 
Thursday night, show more appreciation of the dangers and 
difficulties which lie behind these half-smothered tales of 
violence than is yet entertained by the Government, if we 
may judge from the language used by the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Perhaps it was the direct suggestion, made in the last 
part of his question, that the Sultan’s Government 
should be informed “that we regard the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1878 as having lapsed, owing to the 
neglect of Turkey in introducing the reforms under- 
taken in that instrument,” that inspired Sir J. Fer- 
gusson with those conventionalities of official ignorance 
in which he abounded. But Mr. Gladstone amended 
his colleague’s error by proposing that notice should 
be given to the Porte that such might be the consequences 
of continued neglect of treaty obligations, and pressed 
for some acknowledgment of the gravity of the situation. 
Sir J. Fergusson, however, could add nothing to his 
rather hopeless admission that “ her Majesty’s Government 
make representations only when they think that they will 
be attended with good effect,” from which we must draw 
the disagreeable inference that representations made on 
behalf of a population for whose well-being England 
and Turkey entered into reciprocal obligations of a very 
binding character are less than welcome to one of the 
contracting parties. Sir J. Fergusson is “ unable to say 
whether this would be a favourable opportunity for pressing 
on the Porte the views of her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to remedial measures of a conciliatory character.” 
As the Foreign Office have the best means of knowing the 
mollia tempora fandi of the Porte, we may conclude, in 
other words, that the Sultan’s Government has turned 
sulky, and means to let the Armenian difficulty settle 
itself. But to “smoke the pipe of tranquillity on the 
carpet of patience” is now no remedy for the race 
troubles of the Ottoman Empire, where so many outside 
interests are involved; and Sir J. Fergusson’s verbal 
admission must be read in connection with another 
which he makes by implication. Mr. Bryce justified his 
question and suggestion by urging the risk that an 
insurrection, or an occupation by some other Power, might 
be provoked by further attempts at repression and denials 
of justice: and against this Sir J. Fergusson had nothing 
to say. Unfortunately, both these results are just what 
may be expected to happen,—a partial insurrection first, 
with a Russian occupation to follow. This will please 
neither the admirers of the Turks nor the sympathisers 
with the Armenians, for an insurrection will be the signal 
for bloody reprisals by the Kurds, while the ultimate loss 
of the province to Turkey is certain. But the attitude of 
Sir J. Fergusson—‘“ Very sorry, but we really can do 
nothing for you”—is exactly calculated to drive to some 
rash outbreak a population exasperated by oppression and 
violence condoned. 

That the tales of outrage are true which reach us from 
the distant vilayets of Moosh, Bitlis, and Alashgird, there 
is every reason to believe. These provinces are inhabited 
by the poorest and least-educated Armenians, incapable of 
conducting an “agitation” themselves, and too dull, 
perhaps too honest, to be the ready tools of others. 
But numbers migrate yearly to Constantinople, where they 
are employed as “Hammals,” or porters; there are said 
to be thirty thousand so employed in the capital. After 
two or three years they return, with their savings, and their 
places are taken by fresh arrivals, who bring news, accurate 
if late, of the state of things they left at home. Moosh 
has long been a “centre and culminating point of Turkish 
misrule and oppression,” to quote the words of a recent 
report. The town is about forty miles from Lake Van, with 
about four thousand Armenian, and twelve thousand Kurd 
and Turkish inhabitants. In the plain of Moosh, the Turks 
have arranged an ingenious modus vivendi between Kurds 
and Armenians. In the winter, the Kurds are invited to leave 
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the mountains, and are billeted on the Armenian villagers 
at free quarters. But love of violence and revenge is too 
strong in the Kurd to make ‘such an arrangement satis- 
factory, even to him. Djazzo (query Djezzar—the 
Butcher ?), brother to Moussa Bey, who is still retained 
in honourable confinement at Constantinople, and other 
chiefs of his clan, are burning and murdering in the 
vilayet of Moosh ; and in the plain of Alashgird, which is 
nearer Russian Armenia and Ararat, the inhabitants 
are asking leave to migrate en masse to Russian terri- 
tory. Such, at least, is the story which comes from 
Erivan. If England cannot protect them, the Armenians 
will naturally seek help from Russia; and Russia is 

repared to give her aid in the most effective manner. 
The difficulty in organising a race like the Armenians is 

great. They are scattered and divided alike by residence 
and education. The region known by the geographical 
name of Armenia is mainly inhabited by Turks, Kurds, 
and Persians. Its population is about two millions, of 
whom six hundred thousand may be Armenians. These 
are chiefly of the lowest and poorest class, living in small 
villages scattered round Ararat and Lake Van. The 
intelligent and cultivated Armenians live, not in Armenia, 
but Constantinople, Smyrna, Rodosto, Adrianople, and 
other great towns of Turkey. According to the best 
estimates, the total Armenian population in the Otto- 
man Empire is about two millions and a half. Another 
half-million are in Russian Armenia. But small colonies 

exist in most of the great towns of Asia, giving a 
false impression of their numbers. To organise a com- 
munity so scattered, and with such remote traditions of 
separate national life, is no light task. Even the language 
has been in many parts forgotten, and Turkish has been 
adopted. It is rare to find an Armenian anywhere who 
uses his own language in counting beyond fifty. But the 
nucleus of a national feeling remains in the common love 
for the national Church; and the Russian friends of 
Armenia use this with admirable skill. Just as they 
secured a separate Church for Bulgaria, thereby detaching 
the ecclesiastical rule of the then Turkish province from 
the Greek Patriarch, and more recently gained for their 
protégés the Syrians of Antioch and Jerusalem, the majority 
in the synods which elect to those Patriarchates, so in the 
case of the Armenian Church the greatest efforts have been 
made to secure a friend of Russia in the Patriarch of 
Constautinople. Spiritually, the Catholicus of Etchmiazin 
is head of the Armenian Church; but the real authority 
hes with the Constantinople Patriarch. Narses, next but 
one before the present holder of the office, was a zealous 
supporter of Russia. The present Patriarch, however, 
has always maintained that English aid would in the end 
promote the best interests of Armenia. The recent riot at 
the Church of Koom Kapo in Constantinople, was no doubt 
concerted with a view to putting pressure on the Patriarch, 
or to destroying the confidence of his countrymen in his 
fidelity to their cause. 

Probably, in spite of difficulties, Russia will succeed, 
unless the English Government can guarantee reasonable 
freedom to the Armenians ; and it is difficult not to sym- 
pathise with Russian efforts. What is here called “‘ Russian 
intrigue” differs from the intrigue of other Governments 
chiefly because it is clever and successful. It is scarcely 
forty years since the first book in the Bulgarian language 
was printed. Yet Russia created a national sentiment and 
a flourishing State out of materials less promising than 
those she finds in Armenia, and at a distance from her 
frontier. If England is unable to secure the Armenians in 
the enjoyment of the ordinary conditions of liberty and 
safety, she must be prepared to see the absorption of the 
country by Russia, when such a move suits the purposes of 
the Czar’s Government. 





THE MAN OF THE SESSION. 


ACH Session of the House of Commons has not only 

its specific character, but its specific man. When 

we look back in August over the months that have passed 
since February, there is always some one figure that rises 
above the crowd. It is no single cause that confers this 
kind of distinction. Eminence in oratory or statesman- 
ship will give it, but so will eminence of a less satisfactory 
type. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour have had their 
Sessions, but so have Mr. Labouchere and Sir William 
Harcourt. There can be no doubt, however, to whom the 





palm will be given in 1890. There are long tracts in 
this year, in which every object save one becomes indistinct 
as we gaze, and the whole spacious field is filled by the 
figure of Sir George Campbell. He is the Parliamentary 
Man of 1890. His all-comprehending grasp is like the 
elephant’s trunk or the Nasmyth hammer. He can breathe 
with equal ease in the rarefied atmosphere of la haute 
politique, and amid the vapours that obscure the floor of 
the House about Question-time. A correspondent of 
the Times has been at the pains to tabulate the sub- 
jects on which he has spoken, and the list requires 
double columns 4 set it forth properly. He has 
made the Police Bill his own in such a way, that 
though in the Standing Committee he made fifty-five 
speeches, he had to repeat the substance of them to the 
House when the Bill was reported. In point of subjects, 
he has ranged from Art to War, from the South Kensington 
Museum to the Auxiliary Forces and the Barracks Bill. 
Geographically he has taken in Egypt, Southern and 
Eastern Africa, India, Japan, and Australasia, with an 
excursion in passing to Newfoundland; and after all this, 
he has had time and thought to spare for Heligoland. 
Nor is he above more personal matters. The Chargé 
d’Affaires at Darmstadt, the Chaplain at Vienna, and 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd have each and all supplied him 
with food, if not for thought, at least for speech. And 
this enumeration leaves out of sight one whole field of his 
beneficent activity. Yet how incomplete, how inadequate, 
is any picture of Sir George Campbell which does not re- 
produce him as he appears at Question-time! When all 
his great qualities have been reckoned up, his persistence, 
his indifference to public censure, his positive enjoyment of 
public ridicule, we shall have omitted perhaps the greatest 
of all if we do not mention his unquenchable thirst for 
information. He is not to be put off with any mere general 
statement. He does not examine a Minister so much as 
cross-examine him. Every aspect of the subject to which 
his inquiry relates is successively presented with a note of 
interrogation appended to it. 

Take, for example, Cardinal Manning’s precedence. 
First, Sir George Campbell wanted to know exactly what 
had happened. Had the Government advised her Majesty 
to give precedence to Cardinal Manning next after the 
Royal family? Next, he wanted to know what was 
intended. Did the Government mean to give such advice 
at any future time? Then, without reference to what 
had been done in the case of Cardinal Manning, had 
the Government advised, or did they mean to advise, 
the Queen to give such precedence “to any other 
priest of any of the unestablished religious sects in this 
country?” Further, assuming this advice to have been 
given, or to be about to be given, did it rest (1) on the 
claims of the religious body to which the priest belonged, 
or (2) on his age, or (3) on some other considerations. 
distinct from both these? After these general questions, 
Sir George Campbell became particular. Had any princely 
rank been accorded to the Moderator of the Free Church 
of Scotland? It is interesting to see the Scottish 
character coming out in this unexpected way. Sir 
George Campbell thinks little of princely rank considered 
in itself, and he might possibly have scruples about 
extending it to any minister of religion. But when 
honours are going about, how shall a true Scot endure the 
thought of his country being left without her share? Up 
to this point, Sir George Campbell’s inquiries related only 
to the fact of Cardinal Manning’s precedence, and to the ex- 
tent to which it was to be regarded as marking the course 
to be followed in similar cases. Reflection, however, showed 
him that precedence was a subject by itself, admitting of 
separate treatment. Two days later, therefore, he was 
again on his legs with the inquiry: Which of the Minis- 
ters advised the Queen in matters of precedence ?—and 
failing to get any satisfactory answer from Mr. Smith, 
he made his question more definite: To what department 
ought he to address himself in reference to the particular 
question about precedence which had arisen with regard to 
a certain Royal Commission? This would no doubt have 
been followed by other similar questions, had it not been 
for the unfortunate discovery that when a certain Royal 
Commission was issued, the Liberals were in office ; con- 
sequently, any further indulgence of Sir George Campbell’s 
curiosity would have annoyed the wrong people, and as 
even his desire for information is occasionally kept in 
check by a sense of party obligation, he was for once reduced 
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to silence. This is a very fair instance of Sir George 
€ampbell’s theory of his Parliamentary duties. But it is 
only one instance among many. The Police Bill is an even 
better example of his powers, though not so manageable a 
one. It exhibits him in the character of a most obstinate 
and successful obstructive, disregarding even the remon- 
strances of his own leaders, and bending all his powers to 
the single task of embarrassing the Government. If this 
were done upon points that involved either principles or 
policy, Sir George Campbell’s action would be intelligible. 
But he acts under~no such limitations. He embarrasses 
the Government, not because it is a Tory Government or 
a Unionist Government, but simply because it is the 
Government. It is the Executive for the time being, and 
that is enough for him. It is charged with carrying on 
the business of the country, and Sir George Campbell 
asks nothing more to make him see in it his natural 
enemy. 

We confess that his antecedents make this attitude 
of his a very strange one. Sir George Campbell has 
known what government means. He has known what it 
is to be charged with the care of millions of human beings, 
to be responsible for their welfare and anxious for their 
prosperity. He knows how hard the task of ruling men 
is, and how much the strength and temper of those 
engaged in it are tried by the necessary incidents of 
their daily work, and how grievously the trial is 
aggravated by the sort of amendments and the sort 
of divisions in which men like Sir George Campbell 
take delight. When Mr. Labouchere resorts to pure 
obstruction, he is guiltless at least on this head. He 
is indifferent whether the business of administration 
is done or left undone; or rather, he would be better 
pleased if it were left undone, since he would then 
be able to lay the blame on the Tory Government. No 
doubt Sir George Campbell hates the Tories as much as 
Mr. Labouchere. But over and above the party conscience 
of which both are partakers, Sir George Campbell must 
somewhere or other have an official conscience. He must 
sometimes recall the days when he was himself the Execu- 
tive, and remember how important the ordinary work of 


the Executive then seemed to him, quite apart from the 
. political character with which it might from time to time 
-be invested. It is this fact that makes Sir George 


Campbell’s present attitude so remarkable. He is not— 
at least, he was not always—a mere farceur, a man to whom 
nothing is of any moment save the amusement that is to 
be got from seeing Ministers driven into a corner, and 
forced te take a week to do an ordinary day’s business. 
He has governed a great Indian province, and he must 
once have been familiar with the lessons which such an 
experience teaches. What is it that has brought him 


.down to his present level, and has turned the high official 


‘ 


into the mere obstructive ? That is a question which only 


_Sir George Campbell can answer. We can only wish that 


he would honestly put it to himself. 








THE RIGHTS OF SERVANTS. 

N RS. FRANCIS DARWIN, who writes in the Nineteenth 

Century for August on “Domestic Service,” is evidently 
interested on behalf of servants. She is very anxious to 
multiply their comforts, to increase their independence, to 
extend their rights, to secure them against any sort of 
injustice. But we greatly doubt whether she takes a line 
which, if generally adopted, would promote their happiness. 
For instance, she wants to establish the servant’s right 
to give a character to her mistress on the same footing 
as the mistress’s right to give a character to her servant. 
She even proposes that every mistress shall refer servants 
who are at all disposed to take her place, to two former 
servants,—permanent referees for her fair dealing and 
kindness as a mistress,—and that in this way servants shall be 
taught to understand that they have quiteas much right to pass 
judgment on their mistress,as mistresses have to pass judgment 
on their servants. Now, itis certainly not unreasonable that if 
a girl who wishes to become a household servant happens to 
know one who has long been a servant in that household, she 
should ask whether she would be likely to be kindly and justly 
treated there, and allowed a fair amount of independence if she 
did her duty. Nobody could object to the asking of such a 
question, or question the right to a candid answer. But when 
you come to foster that kind of attitude in the servant’s 








mind which puts her, as it were, on her mettle to enforce her 
rights against her mistress as strictly at least as a strict 
mistress would enforce her rights on the servant, we question 
whether you are doing what tends to the happiness of 
domestic service. For, say what, you will, domestic service, 
though, like other contracts, it has two sides, is a contract of 
a rather special kind. It is a contract that, within limits, 
the servant will obey all the orders her mistress gives her, 
at all events as regards the work and appointments of the 
household. It is not a contract that the servant shall do 
all the mistress requires in one set of circumstances, on 
condition that the mistress shall do all the servant requires in 
another set of circumstances. There is no equality of position 
between the two, and, moreover, there is no possibility even 
of so far specifying the servant’s duties as a factory-girl’s 
or a shop-girl’s duties can be specified, so that she can 
know exactly beforehand what her duty will involve. The 
essence of the matter is that, within reasonable limits, she is 
to do as she is bid; and if she is to cherish an attitude of 
mind which renders her habitually disinclined to do as she is 
bid without getting a good reason for it, she can never be 
either a happy or an efficient servant. The danger, as it 
appears to us, in Mrs. Francis Darwin’s paper is that its 
whole tendency is to form a condition of mind which rebels 
against the most essential condition of domestic service, 
and trains those who are thinking of entering upon it, 
to dislike the only temper which will render such ser- 
vice tolerable at all. Just look at domestic service 
as it is organised in the United States, more especially 
in the newly settled States. There you have really the 
principle of pure contract. Two girls will contract to do 
the cooking and household work for you who consider them- 
selves on an absolutely equal footing, and will bow to you 
as condescendingly from their two-horse carriage when they 
are out for a holiday, as if you were employed by them instead 
of their being employed by you. Well, does that condition of 
perfect equality promote the happiness of either party? 
Assuredly not, for,2s a matter of fact, anything like enduring 
engagements of the domestic kind are hardly known where 
this perfect equality of contract exists. The servants are rest- 
less, and constantly on the move; the masters and mistresses 
are restless, and constantly hoping for better servants, 
It is all very well for Mrs. Darwin to inveigh against what she 
calls the semi-feudal relations of domestic service. No 
doubt they are semi-feudal, and always will be semi-feudal, 
so long as they work well at all. One woman cannot 
do happily the will of another woman simply because it is 
her will, without looking up to her in some degree; and 
the more genuinely she looks up to her, the more the latter 
deserves to be looked up to, and the more the servant is able 
to see that she deserves to be looked up to, the more happy 
the relation will be. A servant who has accustomed herself 
to sit in judgment on her mistress’s character, and to point 
out its defects to applicants for a place in her household,— 
nay, a class that has accustomed itself to get all the evidence 
it can that its rights will be respected, its tastes consulted, 
and its duties not too strictly enforced,—will never take kindly 
to domestic service. If domestic service is to be tolerable, 
there must be an attitude of habitual deference on the 
one side, and one of sympathetic protection on the other. 
You may treat this as an obsolete relation, if you like; but 
that is only saying that domestic service of a kind really 
satisfying to both parties is itself obsolete. 

If Mrs. Francis Darwin’s idea is really to be carried out, 
that servants should require as good a character of a new 
mistress from former servants, as mistresses require of a new 
servant from former mistresses, the first great step will have 
been taken towards abolishing the relation altogether. Mrs. 
Darwin proposes that every mistress should have two 
referees, former servants, to whom she should ask new 
servants to apply for her character as a mistress. But this 
would not at all put the relations on an equality. The servant 
would very justly say :—‘ If I am to have the same satisfactory 
character of you which you think yourself entitled to ask of 
me, you must not put me off with the character given of you 
by a servant who left your service ten years ago; I must know 
what your last servants say of you, for you may too pro- 
bably have changed for the worse in the meantime. I 
must know why your last servant left you, as you claim 
to know why my last mistress dismissed me. Please 
refer me to that girl whom you dismissed last week, and to 
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that other girl who left you three months ago, and let me 
hear their reports. Then I can judge for myself of the place. 
‘As for referring me to two old family retainers who were 
prought up to believe everything good of you, and would 
hardly have ventured to grumble if you had refused them 
more than three meals a day, that is no use at all. We must 
know what youare now to unprejudiced servants, not what 
you once were to feudal followers. And surely, from Mrs. 
Darwin’s point of view, such a demand would be strictly 
reasonable. But what would it result inP No doubt in 
characters like the following, given of their mistresses by 
dismissed servants :—‘Jane Smith regrets to say that Mrs. 
Harrison is always meddling in the kitchen, and that no servant 
of spirit would remain in the place for a month. She is mean 
in her housekeeping, has a bad temper, and it is impossible 
to please her: and the wages are not paid punctually.’ 
Characters of that kind would be flying about the servants’ 
world in no time, if Mrs. Darwin’s recommendation were 
adopted, and we are not disposed to deny that in many cases 
such characters might be at least as true as those which an 
irate mistress will occasionally give of a servant with whom 
she has quarrelled. But the true question is, whether it will 
conduce to the cordiality of the relation between domestic 
servants and their employers, to give currency to this sort of 
literature ; and there can be no doubt that if Mrs. Darwin’s 
suggestion were adopted, we should soon have a consider- 
able literature of this kind,—servants exercising them- 
selves in giving either pungent or patronising characters of 
their recent employers. Whether pungent or patronising, the 
effect would be just the same ; the servant would learn habits of 
mind radically inconsistent with the work of domestic service, 
and domestic service would become as unpopular on both sides 
here as it already is in the United States. Feudal or not, the 
relation is one which cannot be satisfactorily organised at all 
on a basis of strict equality. We may try, as Mrs. Darwin is 
trying, to organise it on that basis, but the result will be to 
organise it away. We shall have more and more of the hotel 
life; more and more of the federalisation of families into flats 
or boarding-houses, or any arrangement which conduces to 
the economy of servants, and the independent, non-domestic 
position of the attendants who remain; for domestic service 
is only satisfactory to both parties, nay, is only tolerable, 
on an assumption which is in course of being more or less 
undermined day by day,—namely, that there is a class of 
women, and even of men, willing to look up, and to serve with 
their hearts, as well as their hands, those who in their turn are 
anxious to protect, and to consult for the welfare of those thus 
looking to them for guidance. 





TYRANNICIDE. 

R. SWINBURNE’S last poem and Mr. P. J. O’Brien’s 
question in the House of Commons, have brought 

back to life the old controversy in regard to tyrannicide. 
The poet, whose ode in the Fortnightly is quoted and criti- 
cised by us from the literary point of view elsewhere, in 
denouncing the horrors of the Russian prisons and the 
wickedness of those who permit such wrongs to man and 
insults to God, declares that in the night of misrule tyran- 
nicide is the “one red star;” and he may therefore fairly be 
taken to justify by anticipation, if not actually to suggest, 
“the execution” of the Czar. Can the evil deeds of the 
Russian Sovereign, assuming, of course, that the Emperor 
is aware of and responsible for what goes on in Siberia, 
justify such an attitude ? And are there special circumstances 
in the case of Kings which alter the ordinary moral law 
and make “killing no murder”? That is the question which 
we desire to consider on the present occasion, both from the 
point of view of abstract right and from that of expediency. 
In our opinion, it is impossible that tyrannicide can, under 
any circumstance whatever, be morally justifiable. But by 
tyrannicide we of course mean deliberate, cold-blooded 
assassination, and not the killing of a tyrant in battle, in a 
moment of impulse inspired by an instant wrong or outrage of 
a personal kind, or after due consideration and by legal process, 
—meaning by the last phrase not necessarily by a law which the 
tyrant recognises, but by one in conformity with the general 
sentiment of humanity in regard to justice. When Cromwell 
told his timorous colleagues, who were debating what it 
would be right.to do if Charles himself appeared in the field, 





“Tf I met the King in battle, I would fire my pistol at him as at 

another,” he was without question taking upa position that no 

one has the slightest right to object to as intrinsically immoral. 

A man, too, who should strike down a Sovereign whom he found 

in the act of committing some outrage, would of course be free 

from blame. Again, whatever we may think of the expediency 

of the particular act, the Judges of the Court of High Com- 

mission, and the officers of the court-martial which tried 

Maximilian were in no sense guilty of conduct that can be 
condemned as essentially wrongful. Such acts, per se, have 
nothing in them which can be declared contrary to the moral 
law. In other words, the life of a King may rightfully be taken 
in the ways in which an ordinary man’s life is taken, and in no 
others. The attribute of sovereignty does not deprive its 
possessor of the rights of the individual in regard to the 
enjoyment of life. The very foundation of society is the 
immunity from sudden assassination which is intended to 
be secured to all its members. It is argued no doubt, and 
with some show of plausibility, that the right in question 
does not belong to a tyrant, because, since he claims to be 
higher than the law, there is no means of reaching him by the 
way in which an ordinary person can be reached. “Justice 
will never hear you: Iam Justice,” was the blasphemous taunt 
of the Roman Emperor when the woman he had wronged 
appealed to Justice against his iniquities. But if the tyrant 
thus stands outside the usual obligations of humanity, does he 
not also stand outside the protection afforded to mankind 
by the moral law? He claims to be above the law, and by 
making and exercising that claim, forfeits his rights as an 
ordinary man. Such is the argument in favour of tyranni- 
cide. If there still exist persons who believe in the 
absolute right of Kings, and accept the theories of 
autocracy, it may perhaps be difficult for them to meet 
the contention that tyranny must in the last extremity 
be tempered by the practice of assassination, since it is 
impossible in their case to admit that a Sovereign can ever 
be made amenable to human justice. Those, however, who 
consider a King or an Emperor as in no sense different 
from any other man, have a perfect answer to this seemingly 
logical plea for tyrannicide. They simply demand that he 
shall be treated like any other human being. “ Kill the King 
in battle, or if you can capture him, try him and execute him 
for his crimes, as you would any other guilty person; but do 
not give in to absolutist theories by admitting that he is 
more than a man,—a person apart, and armed with special 
privileges.” That is the reasonable Republican doctrine, and 
those who hold it cannot consistently argue that a tyrant may 
lawfully be stabbed in his bed, secretly poisoned, or blown to 
atoms in his railway-carriage. 

It will be said, perhaps, even by those who agree with 
our line of argument so far, that we have not really managed to 
show that all tyrannicide is wrong. We have specially allowed, 
it may be urged, the killing of a tyrant in battle. But the 
taking off of a tyrant is merely an act of war. Therefore it is 
allowable to assassinate a tyrant. Those who argue thus are 
deceiving themselves. Calling a murder an act of war does 
not make it one. A state of war is a perfectly definite and 
well-understood social condition, and when it exists, all 
human relations become modified. If, however, it does not 
exist, the allegation that things are so bad as practi- 
cally to constitute a state of war, or as to justify one, is 
mere sophistry. It is playing with words. A state of war 
cannot be feigned in order to make matters easy, or to 
relieve from responsibility those who originate so serious 
a thing as revolution. The condition of belligerency 
either exists or it does not, and in accordance with the fact 
must be judged the killing of the Sovereign. If a body of 
Russian peasants were to revolt openly and take up arms, and 
the Czar were to assist in person in putting down the rising, 
the insurgent sharpshooter who fired his rifle at the Emperor 
and killed him would morally be no more guilty of murder 
than the regular soldier of a foreign country. The fact that 
the dead Romanoff was a Sovereign would not, under the cir- 
cumstances, be material. Suppose, however, a discontented 
citizen obtained the place of gardener at Gatschina, made an 
excuse to offer a poisoned strawberry to the Czar, and so killed 
him,—that man would most assuredly be guilty of a base and 
cold-blooded murder, no matter how good his motives in 
the abstract. If any more direct proof is wanted to show 
that the secret murder of even a despot cannot be justified. 
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it is to be found in the fact that the first impulse of mankind 
is always to condemn tyrannicide. Let any ordinary English- 
man ask himself: “ Could I, if I had the power, kill the Czar 
while he was asleep, or when he was not prepared for an 
attack?” However great the indignation he feels at reading 
the accounts of the tortures endured by the Russian prisoners, 
the answer can be but one: “I would rather die than do such 
a thing.” It is all very well for poets in English drawing- 
rooms to talk in the abstract about the nobility and virtue of 
tyrannicide, but f they were brought face to face with the 
notion, they would shrink from the necessary action as some- 
thing involving pollution. We have not the slightest doubt 
that Mr. Swinburne would defend a barricade for a cause 
he believed to be just, without misgiving or hesitation ; but 
we feel perfectly certain that, for all his savage words, he 
would never poison the most hateful tyrant in the world. 
Charlotte Corday’s is the extreme case, and yet who does not 
feel that unless Marat had attempted to treat her with outrage, 
which is not alleged, she had no right to kill him by stealth 
and treachery ?—for, in spite of the goodness of her inten- 
tions, these were the means which she had to adopt in order 
to carry out her object. 

If tyrannicide is to be condemned on abstract grounds, it 
is still more to be condemned for reasons of expediency. It 
is not too much to say that the murder of a tyrant has never 
brought about the changes desired by the murderers. Cesar’s 
death, instead of freeing the world, riveted their chains upon 
mankind. The destruction of Alexander II. was not followed 
by reform in Russia, but by the panic-stricken policy of re- 
pression which has marked the rule of the present Czar. 
Alexander ITI.’s assassination would postpone, not hasten, the 
grant of the demands of the Nihilists. If Hampden and his 
friends had hired a bravo, or persuaded a fanatic to plunge a 
dagger into the heart of Charles, our whole history might 
have been altered, and we might have only escaped from 
despotism after a convulsion like that of the French Revolu- 
tion. The reaction that follows murder would have placed 
the young Charles firmly on the throne, and it is by no means 
unlikely that his advisers would have been able to carry out 
most of the absolutist claims of the Royalists. Oddly 
enough, the case generally relied on to show the good results 
of tyrannicide, tells all the other way. Orisini’s bomb is 
said to have freed Italy. But Orsini’s bomb did not take 
effect. If it had, there would have been a revolution in 
France, and no attempt would have been made to drive out the 
Austrians. It is the tyrants who live that can be forced into 
reforms by the fear of successful rebellion. The dead despot 
only gives place to a successor whom panic has rendered 
obstinate to the point of madness. If the peoples are wise, 
they will meet their oppressors, when need be, in arms, and 
place no reliance upon means which in his heart of- hearts 
every honest man must scout as inhuman and disgraceful. 





LONDON CRUSHES. 

T is still a matter for conjecture why people in London give 
such crowded parties, and why other people go to them. 

One does not like to insult the intelligence of either hosts or 
guests by supposing that they do it for their pleasure. The 
malignity that could find pleasure in turning a house into a 
kind of Black Hole of Calcutta for the torture of unoffending 
friends, would be too appalling for contemplation; while the 
folly that stuffed itself into the said Black Hole, not only of 
its own free will, but with the expectation of finding pleasure 
there,—well, such foolishness as that would really be beyond 
belief. There is no room for pleasure in the crowding, 
crushing, pushing throng that invades a London house 
when its mistress is “at home.” There is hardly room 
for existence, much less for amusement. No; there must 
be some stronger motive at work than that; and that 
motive, whatever it is, is inexplicable. One can only say 
that they do it because others do it, and that others 
do it because they do it; and that they have done it for 
the last twenty-five years, and are likely to continue the 
practice for another twenty-five. It is really a mystery in its 
way. It is evident that these people are not actuated by any 
wish to meet their friends, for their frequent ambition is to be 
asked to houses where their friends are not invited. Neither 
can the inducements of dancing or music weigh with them ; 
it would be as easy to dance inside a sentry-box as in a 
London drawing-room; while as to the music, they have 





only to pay for a seat at a concert to hear, in far greater 
comfort, what is far better worth listening to. Nor is 
it likely that they suffer this misery for the sake of 
seeing and being seen; for there is no leisure to view the 
charms of others, or space to display their own. All that 
they can accomplish is to fight their way into a house, to be 
swayed to and fro in a struggling mob that surges painfully 
from one room to another, and then fight their way out again. 
For ladies, the proceeding is not unattended by material loss ; 
their gowns are torn—they lose a front breadth or a back 
breadth, or whatever the thing is called—and sometimes, 
though this is a loss of very rare occurrence, still sometimes, 
they lose their tempers. And yet they remain undismayed 
and undaunted; and often, having barely escaped from one 
house, they hurry off to undergo the same ordeal by pressure 
at another. Why people issue invitations for such enter. 
tainments, and why people accept them, is beyond the power 
of human imagination even to guess. 

It is true that there are a few, a very few, ladies who are 
more or less obliged by the force of circumstances to send 
invitations to more people than their houses will conveniently 
hold,—the wife of some high official, for instance, who is 
perhaps herself une grande dame de par le monde, and whose 
visiting-list includes innumerable people to whom it is 
necessary for her to show some civility, either on account of 
her own or her husband’s position. If she entertains them in 
her own house, and there is, in consequence, an inconvenient 
crowd, it would be hardly fair to blame her. It is more her 
misfortune than her fault, and very likely she would be the last 
person in the world to wish to inconvenience her acquaintances 
by crowding them together. She has no alternative save the 
expensive one of giving five entertainments in the place 
of two; an alternative which one can hardly quarrel with her 
for not accepting. But her case is a rare one. Indeed, by far 
the greater number of the ladies who crowd their houses 
to suffocation have not even the excuse of wishing to entertain 
their acquaintances, for at least half of the people that they 
invite are personally unknown to them, and have no claim 
on their hospitality whatever. They invite their friends, and 
they invite their friends to invite others. In some cases. having 
but few friends themselves, they induce people who have a wider 
circle of acquaintances to issue their invitations for them; it is 
whispered abroad, with what truth we know not, that there 
are ladies, rich in connections but poor in pocket, who make a 
lucrative business by filling other people’s houses for them. 
But even setting aside such hopelessly misguided people as 
these, it would really appear that the chief object of ladies 
who entertain is to have a crowd, and, what is more astounding, 
that people go to their houses because they understand that 
there is to be a crowd. In plain words, the meaning of itall is 
this, that the hostess wishes to prove to her guests, by the 
numbers that throng her doors, how worthy she is of their 
consideration ; and the guests wish to prove to each other that, 
when all the world is invited, they are not left out. And this 
clumsy, idiotic, comfortless ceremonial is practised, not by the 
Chinese in Pekin, but by the English in London. The usage 
is so barbarous, the idea so grotesque, that they hardly seem 
credible in a civilised country ; and yet what other explanation 
can one offer? 

An intelligent foreigner, who possesses courage and dis- 
cretion in equal degrees—for these ordeals require both—may 
derive a certain amount of instruction as to our manners by 
attending one of these receptions, and sometimes not a little 
amusement, albeit of rather a cynical kind. Take, for 
instance, one of those entertainments that are called “ Small 
and Early,” apparently on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
because they grow to such an enormous size and do not reach 
their full proportions before midnight. If he has been 
asked to come at half-past 9, he must be careful not to 
arrive before 11; at that hour the house will be already 
full to overflowing, although the stream of guests is still 
pouring in. The first difficulty to be surmounted is the 
staircase; that narrow way is blocked with people who fondly 
suppose themselves to be ascending or descending; but the 
process is so slow, that it is difficult for them to remember 
which was their original intention. Having overcome the 
horrors of that passage, the enterprising guest will at last 
find himself face to face with his hostess, with whom he 
has barely time to exchange a shake of the hand before he is 
remorselessly swept on by a crowd which is forcing its way in 
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through a doorway in despite of another crowd that is trying 
to come out. Let him stick to his own crowd, and all will go 
well with him; the doorway will be passed, and he will 
find himself in a room beyond, heedless of the indignant 
glances of a stout dowager upon whose heels he has 
been treading, or the muttered remarks of a choleric 
old gentleman whom he has flattened against the door. 
Once in the room, he will do well to get his back against the 
wall, or occupy some other position of vantage whence he may 
survey the humours of the fray, taking no further part in 
them himself. The scraps of conversation that reach him are 
sometimes rather amusing, especially when he hears some of 
the guests apologising to each other for their presence there, 
anxiously explaining how and why they have been induced to 
come, and eagerly disclaiming any personal knowledge of 
their hosts. The most striking characteristic of the seething 
mass of humanity before him is the aimless, purposeless 
way in which it struggles backwards and forwards from 
one room to another. The futile efforts of certain members 
of the company to approach each other are not without 
their tragic side. One unhappy young man, who has 
bravely fought his way into the room, has been wedged 
tightly in a corner ever since, and seems likely to spend 
the rest of the night there, at last becomes desperate; 
the face that above all others he desires to see, and for 
the sake of which he has patiently submitted to be 
elbowed and trampled on, has just appeared in the opposite 
corner. Recklessly he forces his way across the room, 
elbowing and trampling in his turn, only to find his divinity 
gone. Sheis making most distressful signals from the very 
corner that he has just vacated. Lacking courage to retrace 
his steps, he tries to reach her by another door, and again he 
misses her. It is a rare opportunity to play the game of hide. 
and-seek ; but for timid people, or those of short stature, the 
enforced hiding is somewhat exasperating. Every corner of the 
rooms, every stair of the staircase, every inch of the landing, is 
densely packed with polite society. Theabsurd little balconies 
have been covered in with awning; they afford no adequate 
refuge for the guests, but effectually block the entrance of air ; 
and this on a July night, when even the air outside is sultry and 
oppressive. It is positively inhuman ;—no one wishes to take 
a vapour-bath in evening-dress. In the supper-room below, 
the only happy people are the waiters, who have strongly 
entrenched themselves behind a long table, and watch, with 
an air of dispassionate and unpitying superiority, the frantic 
struggles of society to help itself. And yet the miseries that 
are undergone by a small man who has been despatched in 
search of an ice, might excite compassion even in the 
breast of a waiter. By dint of squeezing, ducking, and 
crawling, he has at length reached the table, and for a 
minute is bent double over it, among the unclean plates, 
by the weight of the crowd behind. Having with difficulty 
secured his ice, he starts on the return journey, guarding as 
best he can the fast-melting burden. After speechless 
agonies endured and survived, at the very moment of victory, 
when the lady’s hand is actually outstretched to take the 
hardly-earned refreshment from him, his elbow is caught by 
some one turning round, and slowly but ruthlessly the ice is 
poured into his own shirt-front. 

How good and fresh seems the outside air, when one escapes 
from this scene of pleasure! This is not an exaggeration: 
people do give such parties, and others actually scheme and 
commit basenesses in order to procure invitations to them. 
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A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
THE END OF THE SEASON—THE RESULTS—LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
THE schools are closed; the houses are shut up; the trains 
and the steamboats, every mode of leaving London, and most 
modes of leaving England, have been strained to their utmost 
possibility of space since August struck its first hour. The 
holidays have begun: the season is over. It is true that the 
end of the season matters very little indeed to thousands of 
honest folk who pack up their boxes and go, not because their 
amusements and occupations in the great world of which they 
know nothing are over, but simply because it is the period of 





leave from offices and vacations in schools, the beginning of 
the holidays, which does not by any means imply the 
end of anything but, temporarily, work. I heard some one 
asking the other day why this period and no other should 
be chosen for this purpose; but I think common-sense dictates 
a ready answer. Perhaps it might be advanced a month 
with advantage, so as to get the use of the longer days; but 
then it would have to be curtailed on the other side, and 
September is not a month to be industrious in. It isto Nature 
a month of exhaustion, and to sportsmen still a month of ex- 
citement. It suggests anything rather than the dusty streets 
and brown trees of London. These brown trees, however, like 
so many other things, are at present a fallacy and convention. 
Ican remember when Hyde Park used to look like a worn-ont 
carpet, in which the predominant colours were yellow and 
brown, at the end of the season. Now, thanks to the rain, it 
isas green as any pasture. The trees flinging their heavy 
foliage over vacant paths are as green as if they had never 
felt a noxious blast from the city. Summer unbroken is left 
upon all the parks, while the once multitudinous stream of 
that population for whom the best of everything is set forth, 
has gone away. The only things that have faded off are the 
pretty dresses, the fair faces, the “fixings,” as our elegant 
cousins across the water once said, of a world which has rolled 
away to fresh fields and pastures new. 


Except Parliament: the poor gentlemen are at it still. 
The boat is on the shore, so to speak, and the bark upon 
the sea. The fiery steed is at the door. The house in the 
country has taken off all its brown holland and opened 
all its windows. Bundles of Cook’s and other tickets have 
been received. And still they sit weary night after night, 
and hear the obstructors chatter and breathe the dust of 
stale discussions. Poor legislators, martyrs to duty and 
their country! Non ragionam di lor, but drop a tear and 
pass on the other side. On the other hand, the lawyers 
are frisky. The schoolmasters, who are so important a 
class nowadays, kick up their heels. The poor lady who 
has been hard at work all summer to make the house 
cheerful, and keep the bills low, has all at once, by kind 
permission of the newspapers, been allowed to want a 
holiday too. That was a satirical materfamilias, we fear, 
who suggested the other day that papa should stay behind 
and look after the children, since he objected to the seaside or 
the mountains. That lady knew well what would happen. 
She was aware that the whole family would be trundling after 
her in, let us say, as a liberal computation, thirty-six hours 
from the moment of her departure. But it was a clever thing 
of the lively young journalist, whoever he was, to discover that, 
after all, the mistress of the house had a right to a holiday too. 
The surprise of the assertion was as great as the theoretical 
truth of it was undeniable. There are certain things which 
only require to be stated to be proved, such as the absurdity 
of promotion by purchase, and of selling advowsons, which 
is the same thing, but rather more so, as the Cockney says. 
We may allege, grumbling, that they have worked well 
enough, our favourite English argument; but there is not 
a word in reason to be said for them. And the case is exactly 
the same in respect to the mother’s holiday. It is very odd 
and confusing to be told that she wantsit. Still, afterall, when 
we come to reflect, the poor woman is a human creature all 
the same as if she were a postman, or a dock-labourer, or 
compounded chocolate bonbons for her living,—and, so far as 
the theory goes, there is not a word to be said. 

There are agreat many ways of considering what the season 
has been good for when it is over. What have been its most 
remarkable facts? I do not attempt to enter into the 
tale of marriages which light literature in general, from 
the novel of society to the newspaper of the same, assure 
us are the chief points looked to in the highest of circles. Of 
course we are aware that the paragraphists of the society 
papers, and the authors of tales of fashionable life, hold an 
important place in the highest of circles, and therefore must 
know. In other regions—such as that of literature, for 
instance, which is more within our own possibilities—I do 
not know of any memorable event that has happened. The 
discovery of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, so far as I am aware, has 
been its great sensation : and I allow that this was a sensation 
in its way. For dashing and daring glimpses into an actual 
society, like enough, and unlike enough, to anything we know 
to make those lightning gleams extremely piquant, I do not 
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know where to lay my hand upon anything like them. They 
are almost diabolically clever. If the materials are by 
times a little conventional, especially when concerning the 
feminine side of human nature, the narrative is so vivid, 
the perception so keen, that the reader is struck as 
by an electric shock. One does not know what to pro- 
phesy of a young man so precocious and so certain of his 
effects. Does he do it too well to continue to do it long? Is 
there any power of “staying” in him? Has he an imagina- 
tion? or is his gift only a kind of magnesium light, very bril- 
liant for a moment, but capable of giving no longer view than 
that revealed within the intense limited circle of a sudden flash ? 
At present it is exceedingly like the magnesium light. As 
much as is shown is shown with almost exaggerated clearness,— 
everything in the foreground, no gradations or mist of distance. 
But dabs of bright light revealing a scene here and there, in 
which everything is so near and vivid that it almost hurts the 
startled eyes, do not make a landscape ; and the strained and 
extraordinary circumstances of Anglo-Indian life do not help 
much to the wider comprehension of human nature. Insight, 
which is an endowment by itself, is a very fine thing, 
but it is not necessarily genius, and when there is added to 
this imperfect gift an extraordinary and premature success, 
the circumstances are far less advantageous than the 
superficial observer may suppose. Thus it is quite on the 
cards that we might know very little more of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, as also it is on the cards that we might know a great 
deal more and a great deal better of him. It is hard for a 
contemporary to pronounce with any certainty. Twenty or 
thirty years hence, the writers in the Spectator will know. 


And there is Mr. Stanley’s book, which it appears to me has 
not been a sensation at all. It has had an enormous sale, 
which is very satisfactory no doubt; but I have not heard 
anybody talking about it, or quoting its revelations, or telling 
its stories. It has been published and bought largely, and 
there is an end of it. To be sure, such a work does not require 
to be literature. But neither was Captain Speke’s book (far 
otherwise, indeed) or Dr. Livingstone’s: yet they moved the 
surface of the general mind with genuine interest. Perhaps 
Mr. Stanley has discounted his reputation too much in his 
own person, and thus left nothing over for the book which is 
the supposed crown of all. 

In the art world it seems allowed that the year’s contribution 
has not been great. I have already told my little tale about 
the “ Briar-Rose.” So far as I am able to judge, itis Mr. John 
Collier who has carried off the honours of this year’s exhibi- 
tions. The haute ccole has scarcely any representative at all 
except his “ Cleopatra,” which I should not, indeed, like to live 
with in a drawing-room, for which it probably was not intended, 
but which is framed upon principles of higher scope and mean- 
ing than those which are generally evident in pictures painted 
for the British public. Perhaps the modern critic will say that 
its interest is somewhat literary, depending more or less upon 
the story which is suggested, as well as on the flesh tints and 
draperies, and bold and powerful composition, which are seen. 
If this is any drawback, it may be perhaps allowed; but I 
think it the reverse. The tragic story is well told. It 
is no statue lying on the royal couch, but Cleopatra dead, 
the tint of life not yet faded from her, her limbs self-composed 
in dignity of state. One woman, in the heart-break of despair, 
lies where she has fallen across the marble step at her 
mistress’s feet. The other, with the poison in her veins and 
dread irony in her face, a wild laugh, one can see, at the 
conquerors foiled, holds back the curtain to let them enter. 
A truly tragic scene, largely conceived, boldly painted; the 
only one within those pictorial walls that strikes the highest 
note of Art. It is another thing to say that it is a perfect 
picture; but it is the greatest attempt that has been made 
this year, or, I think, for some years past. Not adapted, 
perhaps, to please the British public, not certainly for 
domestic decoration. I have heard that the “ Briar-Rose” 
is intended to clothe the wall of a millionaire’s dining- 
room, and look down upon the festive table, the witty 
sparkle of the conversation, the laughter of the guests. I 
should not like to laugh or tell a funny story in the presence 
of that Cleopatra. Let us hope she is to find a more 
appropriate place. 

The same painter holds the prize in the New Gallery also, 
where I think his fair lady who has dropped asleep in the 
midst of a well-meant effort to improve her mind, and let her 











book—a solid book by its binding, none of your flummery of 
novels—fall at her feet, is the most admirable bit of painting. 
She is all asleep, to the tip of her little shoe—though she her. 
self is anything but mignonne,a daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, one would say; too tall, perhaps, if a prosaic measure 
were applied—but who would think of this? A drowsy hour, 
an easy mind, an amusing record of unnecessary duty 
sweetly balked by Nature, is of course the reading which a 
literary spectator gives, and smiles at in admiring and half- 
affectionate comprehension. Let us speak rather of the 
painting, to which no exception could be made, unless it were, 
perhaps, that between the waist and the knee, there is—is 
there P—a little too much length. The painter knows best, no 
doubt. His portrait of John Burns is, again, highly literary, 
as the jargon goes,—as vivid as Mr. Rudyard Kipling, tempting 
the observer to laugh with the sudden, startling effect of this 
bold, faithfully shabby demagogue,—very bold and earnest, yet 
with a—may it be said P—suspicion of keen observation in the 
eyes, not wholly onefold, possibly guiding his actions a little 
to the detriment of high purpose. By these pictures it seems 
to me that Mr. Collier has won the honours of the year. But, 
as all the Academical authorities said when the ladies first 
came to the front in University distinction, it is a very poor 
year. 

Even in the marriages it has been poor. Nota Duke has 
been led to the hymeneal altar; and even fewer than usual of 
the American golden girls who have become the favourites of 
fortune. The supply of Dukes, indeed, is limited at all times: 
and we can scarcely hope in that particular to do better next 
season. 





AB-DEL-KADER’S FAVOURITE RESORT. 
“One half of the world never knows how the other half 
lives,” is a saying we all know; but can one half of the 
world imagine how the sun shines on the other half ? came into. 
my mind the other day when I was watching the yellow heavy 
fog in London, and remembering the glittering, shining air of 
Algeria. 

Most people know something about Algiers, with its blue 
bay, and white mosques, and curious Arab town, climbing as it 
were up the rock behind the French quarter; but Medeah (Ab- 
del-Kader’s favourite place) is, I find, scarcely known. We 
heard of it first of all when we were staying at Blidah, a dear 
little bit of world nestling at the feet of the Lesser Atlas 
Mountains, which has several times been destroyed by earth- 
quakes; but the Arabs love it so dearly, that their first work 
has always been to rebuild it. In 1825, one earthquake 
lasted five days, and seven thousand people were killed ; 
but since 1830, no realty severe shock has been felt. It 
is so beautiful, that Mohammed-ben-Yussef, a great Mara- 
bout voyageur, wrote of it:—‘On vous appelle une petite 
ville; et moi, je vous appelle une petite rose.” This little 
rose has six gates, and before each gate is un open green 
space; in the centre of the town is a large place, where the 
band plays, and the Chasseurs d’Afrique, in their blue jackets, 
and the gay French people and the stately Arabs, all meet. 
Generally English visitors consider that visiting the great 
stables and the wonderful Orangery at Blidah is enough, that 
then they have “done” the country; sometimes a few, more 
energetically inclined, drive three miles up the Pass of “ Les 
Gorges de la Chiffa,” to visit the celebrated monkeys, and then 
return; but few, very few, I believe, do as we did, and drive 
through the entire Pass, remaining a night at Medeah. Our 
landlord at the Hétel Geronde entreated us not to dream of 
such a foolish expedition. “To the Ruisseau and back would 
be quite far enongh. The accommodation would not be com- 
fortable. No English ever go there. And for ladies—and 
ladies alone !” 

But we decided that for one night it could not very much 
matter; so we hired a carriage and a pair of strong horses, 
and we took a large basket of eatables, and the next morning 
we started quite early, clattering down the street and out of 
one of the gates, feeling very much like a couple of children 
escaped from school, and that we meant to enjoy ourselves to 
our hearts’ content. The very air seemed to understand our 
pleasure, for sweet scents of orange-blossom came waft- 
ing to us, and great eucalyptus-trees waved their branches 
over our heads. Presently we turned, as if we were going to 
take the Lesser Atlas Mountains by storm, for the head of 
the Pass is so narrow, that until you are quite close to 
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it, you see no road. As soon as the Pass is fairly entered, 
the road ascends, and the mountains seem to draw nearer 
and nearer, as if they dared one to approach too closely. 
Enormous rocks, of crimson, black, and yellow, with 
great strata of marble running through them, stand 
up high above you, while below you the colouring is 
so vivid and so intense, that it is like some beautiful 
music set in a sweet, unfading harmony. Wild olive-trees, 
caroubas, aloes, oak, cork, almond, arbutus, cistus, myrtles, 
tree coronella, broom, heather, yellow jasmine, and great 
pushes of lavender run straight down to the River Chiffa, 
which flows along in a bed of crimson oleandars. On the 
other side of the Chiffa is a forest of chestnuts, and behind 
the chestnuts rise the stately Djebel Nadar Mountains. It 
was in 1855 that the French determined to make this Pass: 
before that time there was only a very rough bridle-path leading 
toMedeah. It was a dangerous undertaking, for the Engineers 
had two sets of enemies watching and attacking them. The 
Arabs, of course, were one; but they were not nearly as 
troublesome as the other, the wild monkeys, who, in their 
fashion of warfare, rolled down great stones upon the workers, 
often killing them. 


The Ruisseau des Singes is now a little inn; but once it was 
the settlement of a poor Swiss colonist, whom the monkeys 
settled in their own minds should be boycotted. So they 
carried off his fruit, his cinchona, and his coffee, till at last he 
had nothing left, and he was simply obliged to leave also. 
This is the spot most travellers reach and fancy they have 
done the Pass; but they who would see the full grandeur 
should rest their horses, and then drive onwards and upwards. 
The Chiffa, by whose side the Pass is entered, is so far away 
now, that only here and there do you catch a glimpse of a 
silver thread, to which a great precipice of rock goes down. 
The only living sight you see is a long thin line of white, bour- 
noused Arabs, now and again gliding over what we should 
have called inaccessible rocks. The Arabs of these mountains 
are renowned for their valour, and the women for their beauty. 
They never leave this Pass, but live in little low huts called 
gourbis, made of loose stones, twigs, &c., and thatched with 
pampas; when two or three are built near each other, they 
are called dowaras, or villages. They are so cleverly arranged, 
that no one could imagine that that silent Pass was simply 
swarming with its many tribes, and that at any moment you 
might be surrounded by this white-robed multitude. Once by 
the road-side we passed a dead jackal, and four years before, 
a lion had been shot close to the road. Very near the end of 
the Pass, you can see for one instant the dark Tombeau de la 
Chrétienne, while in front of you rise mountains the colouring 
of which glides from a pale dove-colour to a bright Irish green. 
Medeah is not gained yet; for though it is built on the top of 
one of those mountains, you scarcely see it till you enter it. 

But though we had not reached Ab-del-Kadeyr’s favourite 
place, we had unfortunately reached civilisation, for cafés and 
settlements were dotted all over the mountain. Once, when 
we were baiting the horses, the French landlady came out and 
nodded her bright head to us. “Lonely? Oh dear no!” She 
did the work, and her husband was employed at a colonist’s 
hard by; and as for the Arabs, she kept them at a distance! 
“Voila!” and she called up a big dog, who jumped upon her 
shoulders and fawned upon her. Suddenly she raised her 
hand: “Arab!” she whispered. The dog’s face changed; he 
gave a savage growl, and he rushed off, sniffing the ground, to 
hunt up the enemy. As the colonists train their dogs in this 
way, the Arabs naturally do the same, so very little inter- 
course is kept up between the two races. The road winds on 
zigzag up one of the mountains till the summit is reached, 
and then came the cry: “Behold, Madame, Medeah!” and 
a quaint Arab town, walled round and fastened by its many 
gates, came in view. It is 3,018 ft. above the sea, and the 
Arabs say that “if illness comes in in the morning, it always 
departs by the evening.” Spahis mounted on their milk-white 
horses were cantering all over the town; their deep crimson 
bournous, thrown gracefully over their shoulders, made a con- 
tinual flashing of colour. The horses, as proud-looking as their 
riders, arched their necks, pawed the ground, and their tails 
nearly swept the ground. Groups of silent Arabs were em- 
broidering cushions or slippers with the most delicate shades 
of silk, wound round their first toe, or else playing damma 
(backgammon); while others, more Eastern still, were lying 
quiet, doing nothing. Negresses dressed in blue and white 


haiks passed us by perpetually, nodding their kind, ugly faces 
tous. There is not much to be seen in the town, but the 
situation is unrivalled. There are nothing but mountains 
round you, mountains of such brilliant beauty that you could 
not describe them. Some one once said it was as if a bit of 
heaven had been sent to earth; and soit was. Standing here, 
in his own country, my thoughts went back to that noble 
Arab chief who ended his useful life a few years ago in 
Damascus. Living kere, surrounded by God’s most beautiful 
land, can we wonder that some of God’s most precious gifts, 
truth, humanity, and generosity, should have met so un- 
flinchingly in Ab-del-Kader? He was the first Arab who 
discontinued the rule of beheading in warfare; he showed 
mercy to the wounded; and those who fell into his hands 
fell into those of a generous conqueror. M. Fillias said of 
him, that “ war is at all times a savage game; but if ever war 
was legitimate, it was surely that waged by Ab-del-Kader, 
fighting in the name of God and his country.” 

As I waited outside the walls of the city, and watched that 
wonderful sun flooding and shining on the whole earth round 
me, I thought of another evening when the same sun shone 
down on a great army of many tribes rallying round one 
slight, small man. They fell on their faces to the ground 
before him, and swore on the Koran their most sacred oath of 
eternal fidelity to their religion and their country. And the 
mountains they loved so dearly, and for whose freedom they 
were banded together, shone in all their glittering beauty 
round them. 

One cannot bear to recall the victories and the defeats that 
must have made the Pass ring with its fearful cries; neither 
do I like to think of Ab-del-Kader’s imprisonment at 
Amboisse: far rather would I remember Napoleon’s release 
of the captive-hero, and end my recollection of my visit to 
Medeah thinking of Ab-del-Kader’s simple Eastern pathos,— 
“Others have overthrown me, and imprisoned me; Louis 
Napoleon alone has conquered me.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHURCH POLICY. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—(1.) I inherit certain property, which came to me on 
what I believe to be a good title. Suppose a rival claimant 
begins an action of ejectment. Would it be good policy for 
me to say to him: “I honestly believe you have no case; but 
for peace and quietness’ sake, and to induce you to have mercy 
on me should the jury take your view, I at once and entirely 
admit yourclaim. Please let me keep, say, half my property”? 
Why should the Church act otherwise than a private owner, 
if, as you admit, her title is good ? 

(2.) Donors of property to the Church in this country intended 
their donations to support this branch of the Catholic Church ; 
not to be diverted to the use of branches of that Church in 
other countries, still less to the use of non-Catholic bodies 
in this country. I maintain that the Church of England is 
the only body in this country which can be called the Church 
in the sense intended by the donors of whatever age. Other 
religious bodies or associations exist; but to call them 
Churches, or branches of the Church, is, in my belief, simply 
misleading. 

(3.) Those who take a different view of “Church” or 
“Churches,” must at least admit that the donations of pro- 
perty to the Church were intended for religious uses—for the 
worship of God. Now I believe Iam correct in saying that 
the Church of England is the only body—or at least the 
only non-Roman body—in this country which would use that 
property as intended. To divert, say, the tithes from the 
Church of England would simply mean to divert them to 
secular uses. The Protestant nonconforming bodies would 
not accept them. 

Tam an old Radical, and very unlikely to be anything but 
a Radical. But I cannot see that any part of the Radical 
creed, as I have understood it, would justify the nation in 
taking what has been devoted to the service of God, and 
diverting it to secular uses. If this is to be the Radical 
policy of the future, I suppose I must become a Radical 
unattached.—I am, Sir, &e., M. W. Moaeripee. 








[Does not that argument apply just as much against the 


| Irish Church Disestablishment ?—Ep. Spectator. | 
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THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 

(To tue EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—Among the many comments which have appeared in 
various quarters on the Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, 
sufficient attention has not been drawn, I think, to what is 
surely a most important aspect of it to Christian people. I 
mean the presentation of Christian doctrine which it involves, 
and which cannot fail to influence, more largely perhaps than 
any of them are aware, the crowds that have been and still 
are flocking to the play. 

With regard to the central point of its interest—the per- 
sonation of the Christus—maniy, I hope, share in my own 
feeling that, while it was impossible for any serious believer 
in the Incarnation to look for an adequate conception, still less 
realisation of the character, yet the calm dignity and tender- 
ress and meek subjection to suffering which Joseph Meyer 
presents are most wonderful, and leave the spectator simply 
grateful to him for recognising the limits within which it was 
possible to act the part without a touch of irreverence or 
presumption. 

But it is on the closing scenes of the play that I especially 
wish to comment, because they appeared to me to be marred 
by a most misleading view of the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
Some, I believe, have urged that artistic reasons demand that 
the play should end with the Crucifixion scene, and I heard 
the rumour in the village that some Unitarians and Jews had 
deliberately left the theatre at this point. Their reasons for 
leaving would, of course, be ours for welcoming any attempt, 
however inadequate it must be, to carry on the story to 
the full length of the Catholic creed. But the representation 
of the Resurrection surely introduces ideas which are untrue 
to the Gospel narrative, and to a right conception of the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Resurrection. Let me briefly describe 
the scene for the sake of those who have not witnessed it. 
When the curtain rises, four soldiers are seen sitting or lying 
in front of a mass of rocks, in which the stone at the mouth 
of the sepulchre is clearly marked. After a few words have 
been exchanged among them, a peal of thunder is heard, the 
stone falls forward, and the figure is seen coming out. clothed 
in white, before the soldiers’ eyes, and quickly passes behind a 
rock on the left of the stage. As soon as the soldiers have 
recovered from the first shock of terror, they rise, and one of 
them actually enters the tomb and takes up the linen cloth, 
saying: “Here is the linen cloth in which the body was 
wrapped.” 

The scene of the appearance of Mary Magdalene, which one 
finds in Daisenberger’s edition of the play, and in Miss Trench’s 
translation, is omitted this year—no doubt for the purpose of 
shortening its close—and we pass on at once from the scene 
which I have described to the final tableau, in which the 
figure, surrounded by a group of happy, adoring friends, is 
seen slowly rising, with uplifted hand, against a background 
of white clouds. That closing tableau was, to my own mind, 
entirely satisfying. It freed one’s spirit from the painful 
tension which the long scenes of the Passion had produced, and 
left the imagination fixed upon a living and glorified Christ; and 
it formed, I felt, an admirable correction to the merely senti- 
mental treatment of the Passion which so many popular devo- 
tions and hymns and Good-Friday sermons seem to encourage. 
But in representing the literal act of the Resurrection, still 
more in making the soldiers the first witnesses of the Risen Lord, 
are not those peasant-preachers, as they may be well called, 
misleading us? Certainly the Gospel record gives us no 
description of the actual passage of the Lord’s body from death 
to life, only of revelations of himself which he granted to 
believers, under conditions of his own choosing. And St. 
Matthew (xxviii. 4) carefully limits what the soldiers saw to 
the appearance of the angel. Any one who has been guided 
by the teaching of the present Bishop of Durham to deeper 
insight into the mystery of the Resurrection, must, I think, 
feel how destructive of its spiritual meaning the Ober- 
Ammergau representation in this one point is. In the intro- 
ductory chapter to his “ Revelations of the Risen Lord,” Dr. 
Westcott says :—‘ The fact of the Resurrection is assumed, 
but it is nowhere described. A veil lies over all beginnings. 
Soe ate ae The Revelation was a Revelation to believers. ..... 
If we compare the scenes of the Passion with the scenes of 
the Resurrection, we shall realise the significance of the con- 
trast. That which is of the earth can perceive only that which 
is of the earth. If the life of the Risen Lord had been simply 








a renovation of his former life, then the experienee of up. 
believers would have been sufficient “to test the reality of the 
Resurrection. But if it was a foreshadowing of new powers of 
human action, of a new mode of human being, then without 
a corresponding power of spiritual discernment there could be 
no testimony to its truth.” All this teaching—so exquisitely 
brought home, as I thought, by the closing tableau of the 
play—was to a great extent destroyed by the scene which 
preceded it, and which, to speak for myself, seemed to drag 
one’s imagination down to earth just when one was expecting 
to be lifted up into some new consciousness of the spiritua} 
world which the Resurrection of Christ opens to believers. 
Ishould hardly have ventured to bring this under the notice of 
your readers, if I did not feel the extraordinary influence which 
the unique spectacle is exerting on the minds of thousands, 
and if, too, I had not, to my surprise, discovered that some 
intelligent, well-instructed Christian people to whom I spoke 
on the subject, failed to see anything unsatisfactory or mis- 
leading in the scene on which I have commented.—I am, Sir, 
&e 


Truro, August 4th. F. E. Carter. 





ETIQUETTE AND CARDINAL MANNING’S 
PRECEDENCE. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,—Will you permit me to notice two mistakes in your 
article on “ Etiquette,” in relation to the precedence given to 
Cardinal Manning on the Royal Commission for the Housing 
of the Poor? The one,—that it was Lord Salisbury who was. 
responsible for according that precedence. As was stated by 
Mr. Smith in the House of Commons on August 5th, the Com- 
mission was issued under the Premiership of Mr. Gladstone, 
in 1884. The other,—that the name of the Cardinal was 
placed above that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who by 
law takes precedence of every British subject immediately 
after the Royal family. The Archbishop was not a member 
of the Commission. If he had been, I apprehend it would 
scarcely have been proposed to place his name below that of 
Cardinal Manning. 

Without questioning the opinion you express on the subject, 
viewed as a matter of “etiquette,” may I venture to suggest 
that there is far more importance than you attach to it in the 
fact that the Cardinal is not a foreigner of distinction, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, but a British subject; and also. 
(if it be the case) that a Roman Cardinal claims as a matter 
of right such precedence as has been accorded in the present 
instance? I rather think he does. Personally, he may care 
little or nothing for it; but as representing the Pope, I 
apprehend he feels himself bound to claim it. 


The concession of the precedence involves this dilemma,—it 
is conceded because either of his temporal rank or of his 
ecclesiastical rank. If of the former, it is virtually an acknow- 
ledgment of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, his claim 
to which, far from being renounced, is vigorously asserted by 
him, and as vigorously supported by Roman Catholics, 
especially by the Irish Party; while Mr. Gladstone, in his 
correspondence with the Marquis de Riso and Count Jacini, 
looks favourably on it in the form of an “international 
neutralisation of the Holy See.” If it is conceded because of 
his spiritual rank, he would, as a matter of course, take 
precedence of even the Archbishop of Canterbury. Then 
what becomes of the denial of the supremacy of the Pope in 
matters spiritual in England? The difficulty does not arise in 
foreign countries where the Roman Catholic religion is the 
established religion. I presume that in Spain such precedence 
will on that ground be accorded not only over all ecclesiastics, 
but even over the proverbially proud Spanish nobility. The case 
is surely otherwise here. Have you not mixed up two things. 
quite distinct though akin,—ordinary etiquette and State 
precedence? The latter is not regulated by the former, and 
is always regarded as much more than a mere matter of form. 
—I am, Sir, &e., D. McL. 

[We did not assume that Lord Salisbury was responsible 
for the precedence given to Cardinal Manning above every- 
body except the Prince of Wales, but only that the attack of 
the correspondent of the Times so stated it. We felt no 
interest in the matter of fact, but only in the curious display of 
hostile feeling on the subject. Would not Protestant Germany 
give a German Cardinal this kind of courtesy precedence ? 
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We said nothing at all of State precedence, but we do not 
regard the order of names on a Royal Commission as in any 
respect affirming State precedence.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE TOAD. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I have only just noticed the statement, in the Spectator 
of the 2nd inst., that some one, in a publication called 
Short Cuts, claims to have just “unearthed” the charac- 
teristic little story which bears the above title. It is quite 
a mistake on his part. I published it several years ago in a 
small book, price 3d., which I called “A Word for God’s 
Dumb Creatures,” and gave to the Christain Knowledge 
Society, who adopted it, and it has been on their catalogue 
ever since, and I know that a few thousands of it have been 
sold. I am glad of the opportunity of thus mentioning the 
little book, for as it is not my own writing, but only a com- 
pilation, and I have not, and never have had, any interest 
whatever in it, I feel that I may recommend it for the object 
for which it was written—the promotion of kindness to our 
dumb companions—as it has been much approved of by others. 
IT cannot in the least recollect where or when J “unearthed” it, 
but it must have been in existence for some time before I did 
so. I think also that my version is a better one than the other 
referred to. I hope many of your readers may make use of it 
for schoolchildren and others as a little reward-book, and I 
feel sure they will find it useful.—I am, Sir, &c., 


August 4th. F. O. Morris. 





HORSES AND BANK HOLIDAYS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—I am spending Bank Holiday in Kenilworth with friends, 
and the question has risen to my lips all day long: ‘“ Where 
are the police?” Immense loads, brakes, waggonettes, 
and other vehicles, literally piled with people, have poured in 
from all directions. A few had three horses, a few four; but 
mostly two horses, and in many cases even one, were the order 
of the day. Sir, I yield to no man in my sympathetic delight 
in the working man’s and woman’s holiday; but it has been 
painful, most painful, to witness the struggling horses under 
their cruel loads, and to hear the lash mercilessly applied ; 
while their distressful faces and straining sinews showed they 
were already doing with all their hearts their very utmost. 
Every one who knows this part of the world, remembers 
Gibbet Hill, between Coventry and Kenilworth ; and only to 
think of that long, steep hill alone, with the barbarously over- 
loaded vehicles, and the pitiless lashings of the horses, I must 
say, made me sorely grudge “ the people” their holiday, and 
eclipsed the sweet sunshine from my own. My friends in 
Kenilworth tell me they are constantly made wretched, all 
the summer through, by the like gross cruelty perpetrated in 
the interests of these thoughtlessly heartless trippers. Can 
nothing be done? Must it always go on? Will you not lend us 
your powerful aid ?—you, Sir, who are, like myself, 
A LOVER OF THE DuMB ANIMALS. 





“A TYROLESE TRAGEDY.” 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—I am still further indebted to you and your readers. 
From Brighton I have received £1,and Herr Miiller has 
had £2 10s. from London, for the sufferers by that fearful fire 
at Auf der Mudh. The poor people are deeply grateful for 
the help that has come from so far. They have taken heart 
again, and in spring they will begin to rebuild the largest 
chilet. Meantime, they are putting up barns for their hay, 
&c., and most of them now live in what was a disused shed at 
some distance from the lovely spot that used to be their home. 
—I an, Sir, &e., E. M. Lyncu. 
Hétel Victoria, Davos Platz, July 29th. 








POETRY. 


JOY. 
[A BANK-HOLIDAY CONCEIT. | 


O Joy! Since letters three 
Spell Thee, 
Why art Thon still unspelt by me ? 








Sorrow hath double; six— 
They fix 
Themselves in thought, like burrs or pricks. 


But yet, Joy, never so 
(I know) 
Dost Thou: Thy three from record go. 


Stay, stay, O prithee stay! 

A “ J ” 

May be remember’d any day— 

And then, if this be so, 

An “ Oo ” 

The Memory need not let go. 

But still that last long “ Y ” 

Will fly 

Away ;—why will it? Why? why? why? 


O most mysterious Three, 
To me 
Come !—or you mine can never be. 


In vain, in vain I strive 
To live 
With You; Joy only Joy can give! 
M. FRERE. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
LORD CLIVE.* 

THIs is an excellent little book, of that kind of which Dr. 
Johnson said with approval, that you can carry them to the 
fire to read. They do not supersede the larger histories of 
men and nations, but when they are done well, as in the case 
before us, they sum up the facts with which they deal in lucid 
order, and so refresh the memories of those to whom the facts 
were known of old, or show to those to whom they are new, 
how interesting and profitable a fulland detailed acquaintance 
with them would be. 

The two illustrations at the beginning of the volume 
exactly express its contents,—a portrait of the man, and a 
sketch-map of India. The portrait is from the original by 
Dance, of which there is more than one repetition. It shows 
the man as he was: the forehead high and open, the eyes 
bright and piercing, the mouth and jaw coarse and unscrupu- 
lous, and the expression of the whole face hard and stern, 
though not ungenerous; while the attitude of the figure is 
masterful and peremptory, and the laced uniform and the 
red ribbon show the rank and the honours of a great 
soldier. But if Dance’s picture says no more than this, 
the fuller portrait of Sir Charles Wilson tells of a man 
great in statesmanship and in war, and founder of an 
Empire; a man in whom pride, ambition, and love of wealth, 
strong as they were, were always controlled by his public 
spirit and sense of duty to his employers and his colleagues, 
and who in private life combined an imperious and violent 
temper with the virtues of a good son and husband, and a 
faithful and generous friend. We know a country house in 
which the portraits of Admiral Watson and Henry Strachey 
hang side by side with this of Clive; and if they could speak, 
they would bear witness to the real goodness of the man of 
whose overbearing and coarseness history and tradition tell 
us that they must have known enough. The accompanying 
map of India, like the introductory chapter which follows it, 
shows us Clive’s field of action, and its political geography. 

On the immemorial civilisation of the Hindoos which 
Alexander came to and looked on, but did not subject to 
Greek rule, the still mightier Mahommedan Moguls had 
established their empire, and a new civilisation which, when 
at its height, seemed to vie with that of Europe in policy, in 
letters, and in arms. But rapid and brilliant as has many 
times been the success of the races which have adopted the 
religion of Mahommed, they have never shown the permanent 
vitality of the nations of Christendom ; and at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, while Western Christian civilisa- 
tion was showing everywhere new signs of progress in every 
direction, the great Mogul Empire in India was falling to 
pieces. It was perishing at once from internal corruption 
and decay, and from the uprising of the Mahrattas, an old 





* Lord Clive. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. “Men of Action” Series 
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Hindoo race whose revolt and independence that decay alone 
made possible. The Mogul Government retained the simple 
features of the original conquest and military occupation. 
Supreme was the Padishah, a title which, oddly enough, is 
that of King, with a prefix which suggests carrying off, and 
otherwise injuring: under him were the Subadars, or 
Governors of provinces, mostly divided again into districts 
administered by Nawabs, but including native States which 
had been left with some forms of independence under 
their own Rajahs. And by the side of the Subadars 
were two independent officials, the Kadi (our old friend 
of the Arabian Nights), who administered justice, and 
the Diwan, who collected the revenues. But after the 
death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, this organisation could no 
longer hold together. The Subadars revolted against 
the Padishah, and the Nawaks against the Subadars. The 
provinces were given up to civil war, and anarchy, and the 
plundering of successive rivals in the struggles for power. 
On one side or the other, the alliance of the French or 
of the English traders, small as they were in numbers, 
was eagerly invited by the native Princes. When the 
French obtained exclusive trading privileges from one of 
the contending Nabobs, the English had no way of main- 
taining the commercial interests of their own Company but 
by securing the promise of like privileges from the rival 
Nabob, if they could secure him in possession of power. And 
feeble as these representatives of France and England were 
in numbers, they possessed a secret which the political 
and military debasement of the native rulers disabled 
them from using for themselves. They could, and did, 
enlist two or three hundred Europeans, and two or three 
thousand natives, and drill and train them to European dis- 
cipline ; and these troops, small as they were in numbers, 
proved irresistible by the largest hosts of Nawabs and 
Subadars. Thus the wars of the Mahommedan Princes 
became contests between the French and English factories ; 
and these commercial rivalries were constantly made political 
by the breaking-out of war between the two nations at 
home, and the consequent appearance of their ships-of-war 
in the Indian seas. And the French soon conceived, and 
half-succeeded in realising, the dream of an Indian Empire 
for themselves; while the English, with their national habit 
of only doing the thing they had to do in the immediate 
present, were content if, by the like alliances, they could 
secure the trading interests of their masters and themselves. 

In the year 1744, Robert Clive, the son of a Shropshire 
country gentleman, at the age of eighteen went out to Madras 
as a writer—or, as we should now say, a junior clerk—in the 
factory of the English “Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies.” But the sword lay by the pen on every 
desk, and the one was no less in use than the other. 
Clive, who had loved fighting from his childhood, soon 
entered into these wars with all his heart; he exchanged his 
writership for an ensigney, or combined the two; he soon 
became one of those soldiers who—as the Duke of Wellington 
said of his own veterans—“can go anywhere and do any- 
thing.” And when, in 1753, his broken health compelled 
him to return to England, he found himself famous. In 
1755 he was again in India, alike by his own desire and 
that of the East India Company. They foresaw the im- 
portance of providing for the defence of their interests 
in the coming war; and they obtained a Lieutenant-Colonel’s 
commission for Clive, that he might have the military command, 
for which they knew him to be the right man. 


But Clive had more important work before him than fighting 
the French at Madras. For about a hundred years the English 
factory in Bengal had carried on the trade both of the Company 
and of its servants, who were allowed to trade for themselves, in 
comparative security. Calcutta had grown to be a great city, 
and the English Governor and Council of the factory 
collected rents and paid taxes, like other dependants of the 
Subadar. But in 1756 the steady rule of Ali Vardi 
Khan was succeeded by that of Suraj-ud-Dowlah, infamous 
for debauchery, cruelty, and cowardice, even among the 
Mahommedan Princes of his time. He had conceived a 
special hatred for the English; he attacked and took 
Calcutta, the English Governor and Commandant escaping 
shamefully to a ship in the Hoogly ; while of the 146 English 
—one being a woman—who remained, only 23 lived through 
the night spent in the Black Hole, the story of which we,need 











not here repeat. When the news arrived in Madras, Clive 
volunteered for service in Bengal. After two months spent 
in those never-ending disputes between the rival authorities 
of the King and the Company, he sailed for Bengal with 
Admiral Watson’s squadron. Besides the sailors, the fighting 
force was 900 Europeans, including 250 King’s troops who 
served as marines in the flagship, and 1,200 Sepoys. 
Calcutta was speedily recovered, and the British factory 
re-established: but the evil disposition of the Nawab 
made any permanent peace with him impossible, and Clive 
and Watson were soon engaged in a scheme of combined 
intrigue and force for deposing him in favour of his 
Commander-in-Chief, Meer Jaffir. At last the masks of 
diplomacy were thrown off: and on June 23rd, 1757, the Battle 
of Plassey was fought and won by Clive. Clive had 1,100 
European troops, 2,100 Sepoys, and 10 light field-pieces, 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah had 35,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 
53 heavy guns; and with him were M. St. Frais and 
about 50 French soldiers. The troops of Meer Jaffir held 
aloof, ready to join the conqueror. The loss of the victors 
was seventy men, that of the vanquished between five and six 
hundred. “Plassey,” says Sir Charles Wilson, “was not a 
great battle; but few victories have been followed by more 
far-reaching or more permanent results.” With sincere defer- 
ence to Sir Charles Wilson’s judgment, we are inclined to ask, 
—Was it not rather not a big battle, with a “big butcher’s bill” ? 
There is a saying, attributed to the Duke of Wellington, that 
strategy is all very well, but the battle is won by hard pound- 
ing. But he did not mean mere fighting by “ hard pounding,” 
for it was to the squares of infantry, as they kept their ranks 
hour after hour at Waterloo, that he said: ‘“ Hard pounding, 
gentlemen, but we’ll pound hardest.” He meant coolness, 
presence of mind, unfailing resolution, and audacity when 
the moment came for striking. Such were the qualifications 
which Clive possessed in the highest degree; they are the 
needful qualifications of every great General. We may ask 
whether Plassey could have been won except by such a 
General; and if not, was it not a great battle P 

Sixteen years later, Clive was called on to defend himself 
in the House of Commons against charges of treachery 
and rapacity in the transactions before and after the Battle of 
Plassey, by which he had acquired great riches for himself: 
As to the charge of rapacity, if we judge him by the practice 
of public men in England at the time, we should say, with 
Clive himself, that we wonder at his moderation. And as to 
the deception on Omichund, though Sir Charles Wilson 
can find no excuse for it, it involves questions on which a 
master of casuistry might say a good deal. We once asked a 
man well versed in Indian statesmanship, what he would have 
done in Clive’s place. He replied: “I don’t know; but not 
what Clive did.” But Clive had to know, and to act. Sir 
Charles Wilson thinks he might have fought at once: but he 
may have considered that until Meer Jaflir was secured the 
risk was too great. 

We have no room for any account of Clive’s second adminis- 
tration, in which he showed himself to be as great in states- 
manship as he had been proved to be in war. But we shall 
have done the best service to our readers if we shall induce 
them to go to the book itself, and give it the perusal it so well 
deserves. Could not its author undertake a further work, for 
which he is so well fitted,—that of editing Clive’s letters and 
speeches ? 





MR. WHISTLER’S ESSAYS.* 
THE Polemical Papers of a Butterfly, edited as by a Cockatoo, 
cannot fail to be amusing. The sallies of a master of epigram 
and of his art against thick-witted critics are edifying and 
delightful. The collection of his own occasional jests down 
to the slightest, and the publication of his quarrels to the 
most trivial, by an artist of genius, is undignified. The 
Red Indian, it is true, decks his wigwam with the scalps of 
his foemen. But if, in some moment of unseemly sport, 
he had deprived Mrs. Grundy of her “front,” or if, in a 
domestic brawl, some one near but not dear had lost his 
wig, the brave would hardly parade these among his 
trophies. And altogether there is something uncomfort- 
able in the spectacle of a wit raking up his own repartees 
from columns of ephemeral correspondence. For compare 





* The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. By J. M. Whistler. London :‘Heinemann. 
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his case with that of some professional master of wit- 
combat, say the conductor of a Strand omnibus. What 
should we think of the latter if we saw him, each time 
he said or provoked a good thing, carefully jot it down 
with the memorandum of his fares? We should feel that 
such thrift was beneath him, that it spoiled the fine natural 
play of spirit to be so anxious to hoard a record of the 
casual encounter. He will leave it rather to the outside 
passenger to treasure and to quote, and if he likes, even to 
plagiarise from that prodigality of wit. Such is the demeanour 
of the adept, and the self-respecting amateur will strive to 
imitate it. It is a sorry business at the best to commit to 
ink the most deliberate and the least occasional of jokes, and 
what man was ever willingly caught correcting the proofs of 
an impromptu? But Mr. Whistler reprints with notes his 
most insignificant scintillations. Let him turn to the example 
of a former Butterfly of the Whistler species, Dr. Johnson. 
We do not find him hastening from the dinner-table to the 
diary, to enter up his last achievement in conversational 
pugilism. He leaves that to a Boswell. So surely Mr. Whistler 
might have left it to the pirates who had so considerately 
printed it all for him. But that want of proper dignity that 
sometimes tempts the painter of Sarasate and the etcher of 
Putney Bridge to go out of his way, which is to delight all time, 
into: paths in which he merely astonishes the grocer, allows 
him here, with a pomp of type and margin that would befit 
immortal verse, to dispute the paternity of a paradox with 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

But while there is too much in the book of this irritating 
quality—squabbles with British artists and such small deer, 
accusations against disciples of plagiarising theories of art, or 
lemon-yellow washes and pink distempers—there is also a 
good deal that one is glad to find reprinted between two 
boards (the boards are still brown, and the back is yellow, and 
the “ butterfly ” looks horribly overworked and tired). There 
is, to begin with, an account of that famous trial, “ Whistler 
v. Ruskin,” beside which the farce of the only competing case, 
“ Bardell v. Pickwick,” becomes tame; the trial at which an 
English Judge and jury were called upon to decide a question 
of art; at which Mr. Burne-Jones testified that Mr. Whistler’s 
pictures were not finished in the same way as Titian’s; Mr. 
Frith prophesied that he was an R.A.,and that the Nocturne in 
Black and Gold was not a serious work to him; and Mr. Tom 
Taylor bore witness that he was a Poor-Law Commissioner, 
editor of Punch, an art-critic of long standing (and had 
studied art), and that the Nocturne was not a serious work to 
him. 

Then there is that charming anthology of their own absur- 
dities with which Mr. Whistler presented the art-critics, the 
catalogue of his Venice etchings. From the critic who in the 
provincial press classed the artist with Messrs. Spencer 
Stanhope, Walter Crane, Strudwick, and other Impressionists, 
to the Richmond Eagle that announced “there is no moral 
element in his chiaroscuro,” and that other who sighed, “ This 
isnot the Venice of a maiden’s fancies,” and missed the “ past 
glories” of the place, as who should yearn for an hour of 
blind old Dandolo, when he had a living artist with eyes 
beside him,—one and all are delightful after their kind. It 
was a good deed to nail all this to the counter. 

From such scalping forays the artist returns triumphant 
(except when he is put right about the character of Balaam’s 
ass, thoughtlessly blackened by comparison to an art- 
critic). And, last, he himself comes forward as Professor, as 
Critic, as Lecturer. What is the result? Paradox has a gay 
time of it in these few irritating, memorable pages of the 
Ten o’ Clock. But Truth has a large part in them too—not 
sober truth, but truth all the same—and truth is seldom sober, 
for all her temperance airs. Some of these paradoxes come 
nearer the fact than the most abstemious and old-established 
of platitudes. To all who have ever listened or are about to 
listen to the pulpit eloquence of Art Congresses ; to all who have 
been taught by the Academician unbending himself that to be 
earnest and go and sit in a wood is the way to court a painter’s 
inspiration, instead of to catch a bad cold; to all who cherish 
the delusion that to study the history of art is to study art, 
and not science; to all who vainly imagine that to read 
stimulating literary fantasias about pictures is to be on the 
way to seeing a picture; and to all who have ever expounded 
so-called pictures to so-called working men,—to all such we 
cordially recommend a reading of the Ten o’Clock. They will 





rise from it sadder, and very likely not wiser, but perhaps it 
may lead them to join a Home Reading Circle on some other 
subject than that of art. 

As a writer, Mr. Whistler often turns out a first-rate 
phrase, sometimes a nearly first-rate paragraph. A touch 
of inflation spoils a sententiousness worthy of Marcus Aurelius, 
and taints his poetic passages with a suspicion of Mark Twain. 
Or the voice is the lamentable voice of a minor prophet, with 
a sudden whoop that reveals the presence of Sitting Bull. 

But here are one or two examples of Mr. Whistler as a 
critic. First some admirable maxims about finish :— 


«A picture is finished when all trace of the means used to bring 
about the end has disappeared. 

Industry in Art is a necessity—not a virtue—and any 
evidence of the same, in the production, is a blemish, not a 
quality ; a proof, not of achievement, but of absolutely inefficient 
work, for work alone will efface the footsteps of work. 

The masterpiece should appear as the flower to the painter— 
perfect in its bud as in its bloom—with no reason to explain ite 
presence—no mission to fulfil—a joy to the artist—a delusion to 
the philanthropist—a puzzle to the botanist—an accident of 
sentiment and alliteration to the literary man.” 


Or this, again, from the Ten o’Clock :— 


“To say to the painter that Nature is to be taken as she is, is 
to say to the player that he may sit upon the piano.” 


In another manner, here is a reflection from the same lecture 
on the popular fallacy that a great nation must have a great 
art. What of the Swiss P— 


“What more worthy people! Whose every Alpine gap yawns 
with tradition, and is stocked with noble story; yet the perverse 
and scornful one will have none of it, and the sons of patriots are 
left with the clock that turns the mill, and the sudden cuckoo, 
with difficulty restrained in its box. For this was Tella hero! 
For this did Gessler die ! ” 


And, last, of Nocturnes :— 


“When the evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry, 
as with a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves in the dim 
sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili, and the warehouses 
are palaces in the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, 
and fairyland is before us—then the wayfarer hastens home; the 
working man and the cultured one, the wise man and the one of 
pleasure, cease to understand, as they have ceased to see, and 
Nature, who, for once, has sung in tune, sings her exquisite song 
to the artist alone, her son and master—her son in that he wvves 
her, her master in that he knows her.” 


This very likely is not the London of a British jury’s fancies. 





THE BLIND MUSICIAN.* 


Korouenko’s powerful study of an artistic blind boy’s 
growth and life has been given us in beautiful English by 
Messrs. Stepniak and Westall, and we feel little doubt that 
they have been right in omitting the more technical psycho- 
logical analyses which the Russian story contained, and 
shortening even the local criticisms on the Ukraine Cossacks. 
It is quite psychological enough as it is, perhaps even psycho- 
logical in excess. But the Slavonic imagination is so artistic, 
so full of richness and delicacy, that genius like Korolenko’s 
carries off a good deal of subtlety which in other hands would 
almost spoil such a story as this. Nothing can be more vivid 
than the description of the overwhelming effect of the sounds 
and impressions produced by the first fresh spring day on the 
blind child, whose senses of hearing, of touch, and of smell are 
so keen that more rushes in upon him through those avenues 
than is conveyed to ordinary human beings by all the 
senses unimpaired. Take the following scene, in which the 
author ventures to depict this flood of new impressions as quite 
overpowering the blind boy’s eager and sensitive imagination : 

“TInstinctively he raised his face to the sun, which warmed his 
delicate skin, as if he knew that it was the point whither all sur- 
rounding nature gravitated. Yet for him the deep azure of the 
sky, the transparent clearness of the air, the vastness of the 
Horizon, had no existence. He knew only that something warm, 
something almost solid, was warmly caressing his cheek. And 
then the caress was swept away by something cool, fresh and 
lively—something which moved—and for a moment the warmth 
became no more than a memory. At home, Petrik had been accus- 
tomed to move freely about, knowing that around him was empti- 
ness. But now he felt as if rapidly undulating waves of some 
strange substance were alternately warming and cooling the air 
and intoxicating him with a sense of keen delight. The wind 
which fanned his cheeks whistled in his ears and pressed against 
his face, his neck and his whole body, as if trying to lift him off 
his feet and throw him into space. And this mysterious force, 
these undulating waves, which flowed all round him, were mingled 
with a thousand different sounds. Now it was the bright song 





* The Blind Musician. From the Russian of Korolenko, Translated by 
Sergius Stepniak and William Westall. London: Ward and Downey. 1890. 
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of the soaring skylark, now the soft rustling of the young leaves, 
now the liquid music of the surging river. The swallow flew 
past on her lightsome wings, the flies buzzed as they circled 
round his head, and from time to time the long melancholy cry 
of a ploughman, as he urged his horses in a far-away field, could 
be faintly heard. The boy was unable to bring order out of this 
anarchy of sounds; he could not co-ordinate them according to 
perspective, or connect them with definite ideas. They rushed 
into his dark little head—the soft and the vague, the low and the 
loud, the gentle and the boisterous—sometimes separately, some- 
times crowding together in a grating discord. The wind whistled 
and hissed in his ears, rising higher and higher until it drowned 
all minor sounds. Then it sank again; and it seemed to Petrik 
that the world which they represented was sinking and dying 
like the memory of a bygone day. His mind, weak as yet, began 
to falter under the weight of so many new impressions. Fora 
while he struggled with them; but the task was beyond his 
strength. The sounds from the encircling darkness whelmed 
over his soul like the waters of a great flood—sounds now rising, 
now falling, now once more mingling with the plaintive human 
cry in the fields over the river. Then all of a sudden came a deep 
silence. It was too much. With a groan Petrik fell back upon 
the grass. The mother, turning swiftly towards him, uttered a 
cry of dismay. Her boy was stretched on the ground pale and 
unconscious.” 


Korolenko is as much a poet as an artist, for he makes the 
reader feel the beauty and grandeur as keenly as he makes 
him feel the reality of this intercourse between the childish 
ear and the rich universe of which it strives to sound the 
secrets :— 


“Yet even for the blind boy there were times of unalloyed 
enjoyment and bright childish pleasure; and when he received 
impressions which gave him some new emotion, revealing to his 
mental vision a new aspect of the invisible world, Petrik was 
supremely happy. It was thus once when they took him to a high 
cliff, rising abruptly from the river’s brink. With beating heart 
he listened to the tumult of the waters in the depths below, and 
as a stone, dislodged by his foot, rolled down the cliff and splashed 
into the river, he clung to his mother in sudden fear. And ever 
afterwards the idea of depth appeared to his imagination as the 
soft splashing of water at the foot of a precipice, and stones rolling 
into ariver. His idea of distance was a song dying away in soft 
eadences. When one of the thunderstorms, so frequent in 
Ruthenia, arose and threatening echoes thundered through the 
sky, the boy’s heart filled with reverent fear, and his mind con- 
ceived the grand idea of the vastness of the heavens and the 
immensity of space.” 


But the remarkable point in the book is the effort of the 
author from the very beginning to make us feel the selfishness 
and egotism to which such a life as the blind boy’s is the 
natural introduction. Absorbed as he is in interpreting his 
own delicate insight into Nature, accustomed as he is to find 
all those around him making him their chief object, the very 
greatest and severest of his perils is the tendency to regard 
himself as a sort of centre of the universe, a peril which the 
mere privation of sight, that most objective of all the senses, 
tends vastly to increase. The scene of his first acquaintance 
with the little girl who is to be so much to him is entirely 
dominated by this egotism :— 


“One fine afternoon Petrik strolled to his favourite mound by 
the river. The sun was setting, the air was still. Petrik sat down 
and produced his flute, now an inseparable companion. After 
playing a while, he laid it aside, and stretching himself on the 
grass, listened to the lowing of the cattle as they wended home- 
ward from the fields, the sweet song of the soaring skylark, and 
the twilight hum of invisible insects, enjoying to the full the 
drowsy languor of the summer evening. In the midst of his 
reverie he hears the sound of light footsteps. Vexed at being 
disturbed he raises himself on his elbow and listens. The foot- 
steps are coming up the mound, and as they are unfamiliar to him 
he knows that the intruder is a stranger. The next moment he 
hears a girl’s voice. ‘Boy,’ it says, ‘could vou tell me who was 
playing the flute just now?’—‘ It was I,’ he gruffly answers the 
disturber of his solitude—‘ Oh!’ exclaims the girl. Then, in a 
tone of ingenuous approbation, she adds: ‘ You play very well.’— 
‘Why don’t you go your way ?’ is Petrik’s ungallant reply.—‘ But 
why do you want me to go away?’ asks the other wonderingly. 
—Her sweet low voice soothes Petrik’s ear, yet he says in the same 
tone as before: ‘I don’t like people to come here.’—‘ You don’t 
like people to come here!’ says the child, with an amused laugh. 
«Why, I should like to know? One might think all the world 
belonged to you, and nobody was to walk on it but yourself.’— 
‘Mother said I was not to be disturbed.’—‘ And my mother said I 
might walk by the river whenever I liked.’—On this, Petrik, who 
is not used to be contradicted, flies into a passion. ‘Go! go! go!’ 
he exclaims angrily, at the same time rising to his feet. As the 
girl, quite taken aback by this outburst, regards him in blank 
surprise, Tokim’s voice is heard calling Petrik to tea, who there- 
upon runs swiftly down the hill, with the little woman’s indignant 
exclamation, ‘Oh, what a bad boy !’ ringing in his ears.” 


That little scene is the key-note of the study. Petrik is 
rendered morbid, and could not but have been rendered 
morbid, by this concentration of his mind on his own sensa- 
tions and reflections, and he is long in learning to feel that he 








too must be unselfish, if he is to interpret even the music of 
the universe with any truth and life. There isa little awkward. 
ness, we think, a certain want of skill, in the way in which 
Petrik’s moroseness is made to grow upon him, almost without 
explanation or excuse, at the very crisis of his life when 
he is made passionately happy by Velia’s love. It is quite 
natural and quite in keeping with the whole story that this 
fulfilment of his highest yearnings should be followed by a 
great storm of egotism and self-will such as Korolenko 
paints for us; but it is hardly natural that it should come 
upon him without any outward occasion or motive, ag 
a mere tempest of moodiness due to resentment at his 
own blindness, when every other wish of his heart had 
been fulfilled. If Korolenko had given Petrik a glimpse 
of the slight struggle that was going on in Velia’s heart, 
and had made that the occasion of this great flood of selfish 
preoccupation with his own privation, this passage in the 
story would have been much more natural. As it is, there is 
an abruptness and arbitrariness in his passion of selfish gloom 
which the author has not really enabled his readers to un- 
derstand,—which, indeed, he has hardly interpreted to his 
own mind. The scene in which his uncle forces him to realise 
how much happier he is or should be than most other blind 
men, how wretched is their lot compared with his, is very power- 
ful, but, taken alone and without the visiting of some previous 
compunctions at his own selfishness, it would not have pro- 
duced on him the effect it did. The one fault of Korolenko’s 
story is that its transitions are a little too violent and unre- 
lieved. He does not paint, as he might, the dawning sense 
of self-criticism and self-reproach in the blind musician’s soul. 
Still, taken as a whole, the story is full of genius and charm. 
We owe the translators or adapters of it the heartiest thanks 
for introducing us to an exquisite gem of Slavonic art. 





CHRISTIAN WOMEN IN TURKEY.* 
THERE is very little apparent connection between Miss Lucy 
Garnett’s straightforward and pleasantly written account of 
the Christian women of Turkey, their customs and folk-lore, 
and the two portentous introductions on the Ethnography of 
Turkey and Folk-Conceptions of Nature, which Mr. Stuart 
Glennie has written for her. Whatever be the value of Mr. 
Glennie’s conclusions and speculations as to the common 
source of all civilisations, the origin of the Dorians and 
Tonians, the principles of Anabolism and Katabolism, the views 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Tyler, and other matters too 
numerous to mention, it will be quite time enough to consider 
them when he develops them at length in a book of his own. 
For the present, we cannot accept them provisionally on the 
mere assurance that he intends to prove them at some future 
time. This is not the first occasion on which Miss Garnett 
has enjoyed the doubtful advantage of Mr. Glennie’s collabora- 
tion. Her charming translation of Greek folk-songs was pre- 
faced by an introduction on the survival of paganism in which 
Mr. Glennie proved to his own satisfaction that the mass of 
Greek Christians are pagan to this day, and destitute of any 
belief in a future state, a view which Miss Garnett to a certain 
extent adopts in the present volume. We think this is going 
much too far. That the Christian populations of Turkey are 
sunk in the grossest superstition, is undeniable, if a tithe of 
what Miss Garnett relates is true; and that many of their 
customs, burying a corpse, for instance, with a coin in its mouth, 
are distinctly pagan survivals, is equally clear. Such customs 
may only be rationally explicable on the basis of paganism, 
and may yet be held along with all the distinctive tenets of 
the Christian creed. There would be nothing surprising in 
such mixed modes of thought. The Bulgarian woman, says 
Miss Garnett, “will deny all practical belief that the souls of 
her departed relatives are either in bliss or in torture by 
following the pagan custom of leaving food and drink for 
them upon their tombs.” In the same way, the Irish used to 
attach the greatest importance to the dead man’s having on a 
stout pair of boots; and yet neither would neglect to pray for 
the departed. Some of Miss Garnett’s explanations of Greek 
rites and observances are also rather hasty. Three tiny 
locks of hair are cut from the baby’s head at baptism, and 
thrown into the font. This ceremony she confidently pro- 





* The Women of Turkey and their Folk-Lore. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. Withan 
Ethnographical Map, and Introductions on the Ethnography of Turkey, and Folk. 
Conceptions of Nature, by John §. Stuart Glennie, M.A. “The Christian Women.” 
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nounces to have been originally a sacrifice to the elementary 
spirits ; “ for the water from the font is emptied into a pit 
or well under the floor of the church.” Needless to say, this 
reverent way of disposing of the sacramental water has no 
such significance. Lastly, as to her description of Christianity 
in these countries as consisting merely of an agglomeration of 
superstitious rites concerning times and seasons, fasts and 
feasts, her own testimony to the domestic virtues of the 
people would seem to show that their religion is not without 
its influence on conduct as well 

But whatever may be thought of some of the views Miss 
Garnett would seem to have imbibed from Mr. Stuart Glennie, 
for her own distinctive part in the book we have nothing but 
praise. Her descriptions of the domestic life of the Christian 
populations of Turkey are based on personal observation, 
and expressed in a bright and entertaining style. She 
naturally saw much more of the Christian women than a 
man could have done, for they are still kept very secluded from 
strangers of the opposite sex, and had proportionately better 
means of acquainting herself with the local customs and ways 
and folk-lore, all which matters are in the special guardianship 
ofthe women. The races which she describes include the Vlachs, 
or Southern Wallachians, who speak the Rouman tongue, 
and dwell on the slopes of Pindus, and in villages scattered 
over Macedonia. Then come the Greeks, the Armenians, the 
Bulgarians, and the Franks. According to Miss Garnett and 
Mr. Glennie, and, indeed, to all the best-informed testimony on 
the subject, the Greek fringe along the Macedonian coast is very 
thin, and the Christians in the interior are mainly Vlachs and 
Bulgarians,—an important fact to bear in mind with regard to 
the future destiny of the country. The Armenians are found 
in the large towns and in Armenia proper. 

Miss Garnett very truly remarks that the more simple and 
primitive a people’s life, the more elaborate and formal are their 
ceremonies and usages in such domestic events as births, deaths, 
and marriages. For singularity the Armenian marriage 
customs seem to beer away the palm. During the festivities 
which follow the religious ceremony, the bride is put in a 
corner and left there, and for several days the bride and 
bridegroom are forbidden to lay aside the wedding finery, and 
live apart until the priest comes to take off their crowns. 
After marriage, the bride goes to live with the husband’s 
family, where she is subjected to strange restrictions. She 
has to wear a crimson veil until the house-father gives her 
permission to take it off; and as long as she wears it, she may 
not address her husband’s parents or any of her elders. The 
restriction is not generally removed until she has borne a son, 
and may be kept up for many years. 

The imagination of the Greeks still continues to people 
mountain and valley and stream with all sorts of spirits, but 
mostly of a malevolent order. Among these is Stoicheion, or 
genius loci, and Miss Garnett suggests these are the dodevy xai 
araye oroixeia, “the weak and beggarly elements whereunto 
you desire again to be in bondage,” spoken of by St. 
Paul. Then there are Nereids, who resemble our northern 
fairies, and are supposed to carry off children, and occa- 
sionally to fall in love with mortals. Strangest of all 
is the horrid Vampire superstition which Mr. Stuart Glennie 
professes to derive from Chaldea. The Vrykolakas, or 
vampire, is not a spirit, but a reanimated corpse which is 
supposed to rise from the dead and roam abroad revelling in 
human blood. “May the earth eat you!”—may you become 
a vampire !—is the most terrible of Greek curses. Where a 
corpse is believed to have become a vampire, it is exhumed, 
and if not sufficiently decomposed, a stake is run through the 
heart, or it is taken up and burnt. Only in this way can the 
vampire be laid and prevented from coming to life again. 
Miss Garnett gives several vampire-stories, and suggests that 
such rumours are often set on foot by people for their own 
profit. The list of Greek superstitions is interminable. Miss 
Garnett once heard a maid tell the children, who were making 
toast, that ‘God said bread was to be cooked once, and it was 
a sin to cook it twice.” Naturally she could give no authority 
for the statement, but it was probably inspired originally by 
asceticism. 

Miss Garnett gives some specimens of the folk-lore of the 
different races. Some of them are very charming. The 
Armenians have a curiously circumstantial legend of the 
Fall :— 


“The day after the expulsion from Paradise,” it goes on, “ Adam 





said to his wife: ‘Thou didst love me when I could lay at thy feet 
Eden and all its delights. What are thy thoughts to me now that, 
from a King, I have become a beggar?’ Eve replied: ‘I love thee 
still.” And Adam rejoined : ‘Thy love makes me forget Paradise.’ 
But the serpent hidden behind a bush hissed out: ‘She loves thee, 
because there is none other.’ Eve blushed, and Adam stroked his 
forehead sadly.” 

As for the morals of the Christian women of Turkey, Miss 
Garnett gives them all credit for making faithful wives, and 
devoted if not always judicious mothers. She announces as 
already in the press a complementary volume, dealing with 
the Semitic and Moslem women of Turkey, and including 
under the latter head, Kurds, Circassians, Albanians, Gipsies, 
and Ottomans. 





THE USES OF DRUDGERY, AND OTHER ESSAYS.* 
Ir is to Lady Aberdeen, we believe, that the British public is 
indebted for the republication of these two charming little 
volumes on this side of the Atlantic, and they could not have 
a more winning introduction than her graceful and suggestive 
preface. There is nothing very original in any of the essays, 
nor is there anything particularly striking in the style. The 
truths inculcated belong to the sphere of ordinary life, and 
there is not the slightest straining after effect; yet somehow 
the writers lay hold of us, and carry us along with them, and 
on parting from them at each stage of the journey, we feel 
that we have been made better by their company. Take, for 
example, the following story to illustrate the contagious 
influence for good of unobtrusive tenderness :— 

“Tn a pottery factory here there is a workman who had one small 
invalid child at home. He wrought at his trade with exemplary 
fidelity, being always in the shop with the opening of the day. 
He managed, however, to bear each evening to the bedside of his 
‘wee lad,’ as he called him, a flower, a bit of ribbon, or a fragment 
of crimson glass—indeed, anything that would lie out on the 
white counterpane and give colour to the room. He was a quiet, 
unsentimental man, but never went home at night without some- 
thing that would make the wan face light up with joy at his 
return. He never said to a living soul that he loved that boy so 
much. Still he went on patiently loving him, and by-and-by he 
moved that whole shop into positively real but unconscious fel- 
lowship with him. ‘The workmen made curious little jars and 
cups upon their wheels, and painted diminutive pictures down 
their sides before they stuck them in the corners of the kiln at burn- 
ing-time. One brought some fruit in the bulge of his apron, and 
another engravings in a rude scrap-book. Not one of them whis- 
pered a word, for this solemn thing was not to be talked about. 
They put them in the old man’s hat, where he found them ; he 
understood all about it. And, believe it or not, cynics, as you will, 
but it is a fact that the entire pottery-full of men, of rather coarse 
fibre by nature, grew quiet as the months drifted, becoming gentle 
and kind; and some dropped swearing as the weary look on the 
patient fellow-worker’s face told them beyond mistake that the 
inevitable shadow was drawing nearer. Every day some one did 
a piece of work for him and put it on the sanded bank to dry, so 
that he should come later and go earlier. So, when the bell tolled 
and the little coffin came out of the lonely door, right round the 
corner out of sight there stood a hundred stalwart working men 
from the pottery, with their clean clothes on, most of whom gave 
a haif-day’s time for the privilege of taking part in the simple 
procession and following to the grave that small burden of a child 
which probably not one had ever seen.” 

A commonplace incident told in commonplace language, yet 
bringing vividly before us the immeasurable superiority of 
lowly, self-forgetting love over mere intellectual brilliancy 
asa factor in the elevation and true development of human 
nature. Who does not feel that the humblest human being 
who, by the purifying magic of unconscious influence, trans- 
figures, as this workman did, the lives which come in contact 
with his, is a greater benefactor to his race than he, however 
brilliant, who has done nothing by word or by example to 
ennoble any of his fellows? The power of this man’s love lay 
in its self-suppression, its utter lack of display, its spontaneity. 
Virtue went out of him to heal just because he never thought 
of himself at all, but simply did what he could to make 
another life a little brighter and happier: like Him who 
healed the woman who touched His garment in the crowd, and 
then only discovered what He had done. It is an awful 
thought that virtue or vice is thus often passing out of 
us unconsciously to beautify or mar every life which touches 
us; that our very garments, even the hem of the robe which 
envelopes our hidden self—our casual conversation, our 
gestures, the tones of our voice, our way of viewing things— 
infect for good or ill those who press us in the crowd of 
social intercourse, and of whom possibly we have never thought. 





* Blessed be Drudgery, and other Papers. By William Gannett and Jenkyn 
Lloyd-Jones. With Preface by the Countess of Aberdeen. Giasgow: David 
Bryce and Son. 1&90, 
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If we could trace the formation of character through all its 
elements, we should probably find that its determining causes 
have commonly been what we should call trifles, or the absence 
of them. A word spoken or left unsaid at the critical moment 
may influence the direction which the character shall take. 
“*T am busy, Johnnie, and can’t help it,’ said the father, 
writing away when the little fellow hurt his finger. ‘Yes, you 
could; you might have said, Oh!’ sobbed Johnnie. There’s 
a Johnnie in tears inside all of us upon occasions.” How 
true is this! And the charm of these little essays lies 
in presenting familiar truths to us in such a way that 
they stick to the mind like burrs and set us thinking. The 
story which we have just quoted is from an essay on “A 
Cup of Cold Water,” and the whole essay is an amplification 
of it. “The cup I speak of,” says our author truly, “ need be 
no shining deed of service, need be no deed at all; it is far 
oftener only a word, or the tone in a word, or the smile with a 
word.” “TI do you a great service in such a way that you shall 
half hate me and my service: you can accept from me a 
favour in such wise that I shall feel as though I had been 
crowned.” Truths obvious to the verge of commonplace, yet 
for that very reason apt to be overlooked. And it is no 
small merit to re-state truisms in a way that arrests atten- 
tion. The author dwells on the fact that Jesus bestowed 
his benediction on the giving of the cup of cold water, 
not to every one, but to the “little ones,’—the girl at 
a ball who sits on the sofa without a partner; the dull 
person at a party whom others will not take the trouble to talk 
to; the shy one whom a sympathetic word from a smiling 
face would set at ease; the beggar whom the touch of a hand 
may sometimes cheer more than gold. Turgeneff tells a story 
of a beggar who stretched out “his red, swollen, filthy hand, 
and whimpered for alms.” Turgeneff felt his pockets, and 
found he had nothing to give. ‘Embarrassed and confused,” 
he seized the dirty hand and pressed it, saying: “ Don’t be 
vexed with me, brother; I have nothing with me.” ‘ Never mind, 
brother,” replied the beggar, with a smile from his blood-shot 
eyes; “thank-you for this: this too was a gift, brother.” 
Some aphorisms worth remembering are scattered over the 
volume; like this: “The lady often wears her patience with 
her ribbons in the parlour, and her impatience with her apron 
in the basement.” Husbands, too, would do well to remember 
that “ perhaps the best single test of a man lies in the answer 
to the question: ‘ What is he when he is most at home?’ If 
there, where he is most familiar and in power, considerateness 
lessens and tenderness evaporates, and talk grows masterful, 
as if he had more rights than his wife, then the heart is shallow 
and the character is thin. At home one should be his best, 
his most graceful, most entertaining, most agreeable; and 
more so ten years after marriage than ten days after.” Nor 
is it enough to love and be dumb. It is a woman who says: 
“Men, you to whom a woman’s heart is entrusted, can you 
heed this simple prayer, ‘ Love me, and tell me so sometimes.’” 

In another essay the author discusses the question whether 
“matches are made in heaven,” whether love is instinctively 
called forth by some natural quality in its object, or whether 
love can learn, can be gradually attracted by discovering 
hidden qualities, perhaps more acquired than natural. The 
discussion of the question is full of good sense and acute 
observation. It is admitted that there is in Nature a great 
deal of that phenomenon called ‘love-at-sight,’ as well as of its 
opposite—dislike-at-first. But those first impressions are often 
misleading and end in tragedies, as many a ruined household 
has testified. The teaching of experience is that no attraction 
lasts which has not a moral basis. Charm of intellect or 
manner may win love, but will never retain it unless rooted in 
virtue. It is character that prevails in the long-run. It 
is possible to be charming in company and insufferable to live 
with; but the experience is commonly made too late. To 
many a one—but oftener to women than to men—the morrow 
of the honeymoon has revealed what it did to Jacob,—Leah 
instead of Rachel. This shattering of ideals is sad always, 
but terrible when the mistake is irrevocable. One of the 
evils of our artificial life is that it is so difficult to acquire the 
knowledge without the fatal experiment. 


There is an admirable essay by Mr. Gannett on the text, 
“Blessed be Drudgery.” He starts somewhat paradoxically 
with the dictum that culture comes of drudgery. But by 
drudgery he means the process by which excellence is 
acquired in any pursuit. He maintains that the “prime 





elements,” “the fundamentals of fine manhood and fine 
womanhood,” are rooted in drudgery. And this, of course, 
is true, as he explains it. Learning the grammar of any. 
thing is drudgery; but it is necessary in all arts and 
sciences. Yet he pushes his argument here and there a 
little too far, as when he says :— My daily task, whatever 
it be, that is what mainly educates me. All other culture is 
mere luxury compared with what that gives.” We see what 
he means; and of course he would admit that a daily task 
may be of such a kind as to enervate and drag down, giving 
no free scope, no fair play to the proper development of the 
man or woman. He is right, however, in insisting on 
the truth that the higher our ideals are, the more need 
there is of drudgery,—that is, of the habit of taking pains 
in the effort to realise them. We should put our best 
into whatever we do, from the scrubbing of a floor to the 
government of a kingdom; and the higher our aims mount, 
the more laborious should be the preliminary discipline. For 
he who will not put his best into the lowliest task, is not likely 
to put it into the highest. ‘ Not how much talent I have, but 
how much will to use the talent I have, is the main question.” 
Most true; and most true also is the distinction which 
our author draws between the artist and artisan: “The 
artist is he who strives to perfect his work; the artisan 
strives to get through it.” Ruskin illustrates this truth 
by reference to the marble statues on the roof of Milan 
Cathedral, which would look just as beautiful to the 
passer-by below if they were roughly finished. But the 
sculptor wrought towards the realisation of his own ideal, 
not for the eye of the passer-by. He put his best into his 
work, and scamped none of it; and you admire it the more, the 
more closely you inspect it. The Pharisaic spirit, that whose 
chief motive is to be “seen of men,” is as fatal to art as it is 
to virtue. He never can be a good artist any more than a 
good man, who does not forget himself in his work. This 
lesson runs through these two little volumes, and we heartily 
recommend them. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THouGH there is nothing in the Magazines this month that 
inebriates, there is a fair amount of cheerful and pleasant 
reading. In the Nineteenth Century, one of the best papers is 
Mr. H. H. Johnston’s reply to Sir John Pope Hennessy’s 
attempt to depreciate the value of Africa. The Consul at 
Mozambique is one of the few experts who always contrives 
to make himself interesting, and who has the happy faculty 
of knowing not only how much to explain, but how much to 
assume as understood. The present article consists mainly of 
a sort of political and commercial stock-taking in regard to our 
West African possessions. Mr. Johnston runs over them one 
by one, and shows how great is the aggregate of trade done 
between the West Coast and the United Kingdom. His account 
of the Niger Protectorate is particularly noteworthy. It is 
certainly greatly to the credit of the Niger Company that they 
govern so large an area without laying themselves open to 
hostile criticism :— 

“The Niger protectorate is mainly under the control of the 
Royal Niger Chartered Company, who, in addition to several 
hundred native servants, have a staif of European employés 
numbering between seventy and eighty, a disciplined force of 
about seven hundred police, and a fleet of twenty-five steamers ; 
but a considerable portion of the Niger Delta and the adjacent 
Cross River (Old Calabar) is at present administered directly by 
H.M.’s Consular officers under various Orders in Council. In this 
district, known as ‘the Oil Rivers,’ there are about 150 British— 
not including those in the employ of the Royal Niger Company— 
which, added to the last-named, makes a total of perhaps 220 of 
our white fellow-subjects in the Niger protectorate who carry on, 
mainly with Great Britain, a trade of the yearly value of about 
£3,000,000. There are two missionary societies in this field—the 
Church Missionary Society and the United Presbyterian Mission, 
both of which are making considerable progress among the non- 
Muhammadan blacks. These missionary societies have in all 
about seventeen or eighteen stations. The average yearly ex- 
penditure of the Church Missionary Society on the Niger districts 
is £138,627. That of the United Presbyterians, who have mainly 
devoted themselves to the interesting Old Calabar Cross River 
districts, probably amounts to £6,000 or £7,000; so that a total 
of some £20,000 is annually spent in these districts, and well 
spent, in the cause of civilisation. The population of Negroes 
directly under our control in this Niger protectorate (including 
the Oil Rivers) probably reaches a figure between seven and eight 
millions; but there are some twenty millions more who look to 
the British Government in some shape or form—Niger Company’s 
officials, or direct representatives of the Queen—for advice. From 





the Niger districts we get various metals and minerals such as 
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silver and antimony, a great variety of vegetable products 
(among the more important of which may be cited palm oil, palm 
kernels, rubber, gums, cotton, indigo, dyewoods, drugs, and 
valuable timber), and ivory. In return, we send them our Man- 
chester cottons, Birmingham hardware, our Cheshire salt and 
London soap, our Indian silks and West Indian tobacco.” 

The fact that some 30,000,000 Niger blacks are beginning to 
look to the British Government, “in some shape or form,” for 
advice, is a somewhat astounding one, for it means in plain 
English that we shall soon have an African Bengal on our hands. 
We donot think that we ought therefore to refuse the responsi- 
bility ; but the circumstance demands comment at a time when 
people imagine that the expansion of England is over, and 
that we have during the last ten years sunk into a condition of 
political coma in which we are content to watch Powers like 
Germany and France monopolise all the best places of the 
earth. In reality, this so-called period of inaction and of the 
abandonment of the Imperial and colonising instincts has 
been one of the most fruitful in annexations that our race 
has ever known. Mr. Edward Dicey’s account of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the active spirit of the great South African 
Company, the organiser of the Diamond Mines amalgama- 
tion scheme, and the new Premier of the Cape, is not a 
little interesting. The writer evidently thinks that Mr. 
Rhodes is a man determined to play a great part in the world, 
and that there is no reason to think that he desires to confine 
his energies to South Africa. “Stranger things have hap- 
pened,” he says, “than the Premiership of the Cape proving 
a step to Downing Street.” That is true; and we are ourselves 
inclined to think Mr. Rhodes a person of remarkable power 
and vigour. There was, however, something a little too 
cynical for the English people in his present of £10,000 
to the Irish funds, followed in due time by the nomina- 
tion of one of his henchmen to a seat in the Imperial 
Parliament. “A Voice from the Harem,” we are assured 
by the editor, is “absolutely genuine,” and “is the first 
attempt at writing on the part of its authoress, a young 
lady who has been shut up in a harem for ten years.” 
Certainly the paper bears internal evidence that Mr. Knowles 
has not been deceived; but it is difficult to understand 
how a Mahommedan lady could have come to write about 
“Mussulwomen.” That is a cockneyism which one does 
not expect from Constantinople. The article, if it is to be 
taken as representative, shows that education is making the 
Turkish women discontented with polygamy, and that they 
see that no reform is possible until slavery is first abolished. 
—“ Charles the First as a Picture Collector” is a valuable 
attempt to reconstruct the splendid collections formed by the 
King at Hampton Court, Whitehall, St. James’s, Greenwich, 
Wimbledon, Somerset House, and in other of the Royal 
palaces. Mr. Hewlett, the author, has brought to light 
some new documentary evidence, and he thinks that by 
this means it may be possible to discover many of the pic- 
tures whick the connoisseurs have hitherto been unable to 
trace. There are several pictures of the first rank in the in- 
ventories for sale which have seemingly disappeared alto- 
gether. “Not a few,” Mr. Hewlett suggests, “ probably still 
lie unsuspected in the corridors of old country houses among 
the miscellaneous lumber accumulated by long-forgotten 
collectors,” and the possessors of ancestral galleries as yet 
imperfectly explored, are accordingly urged “to undertake a 
search which would be amply rewarded by the discovery that 
they had been entertaining such angels unawares.” “The 
Soldiers’ Barrack-Room,” by Colonel McHardy, contains a plea 
for cubicles in the dormitories, in order that a private may be 
able, if he likes, to get a certain amount of rest and quiet 
in the twenty-four hours, which we heartily endorse. Of course 
it will be said that this is coddling the men; but we should 
like to know what chance there would be of getting officers 
to enter the Army, if they had to spend their whole lives in 
common with the rest of the mess. 

Mr. Swinburne’s “ Russia: an Ode,” in the Fortnightly, 
which is described as “written after reading the account of 
Russian prisons in the Fortnightly Review for July, 1890,” is 
somewhat less turgid and verbose than most of his recent 
verse, and every now and then there are lines which recall 
his early vigour and “go.” No doubt indignation has helped to 
clear his language, for it is difficult to swear heartily in long, 
involved sentences. We have condemned in another column 
the teaching of the poem, which appears to us quite indefen- 
sible either on grounds of morality or expediency. We shall 














here merely speak of the verses from the literary standpoint. 
It may be remembered how some years ago Mr. Swinburne, 
in his poem on the Czar’s yacht, the ‘ Livadia,’ wrote the 
striking couplet :— 
“With death for helmsman and despair for star, 
And the white foam to cover the white Czar.” 


There is something of the same strength in the following lines 
from his new poem :— 


“ Love grows hate for love’s sake; life takes death for guide. 
Night hath none but one red star—Tyrannicide.” 


The ode ends with a passage of real fire and passion :— 
«Down the way of Czars, awhile in vain deferred, 

Bid the Second Alexander light the Third. 

How for shame shall men rebuke them ? how may we 

Blame, whose fathers died, and slew, to leave us free ? 

We, though all the world ery out upon them, know, 

Were our strife as theirs, we could not strike but so ; 

Could not cower, and could not kiss the hands that smite; 

Could not meet them armed in sunlit battle’s light. 

Dark as fear and red as hate though morning rise, 

Life it is that conquers ; death it is that dies.” 
——Dr. Luys’ paper in the Fortnightly, entitled “The Latest 
Discoveries in Hypnotism,” contains some very curious facts; 
but it is evident that as yet the investigators are moving “in 
worlds unrealised,” and that it will be some time before we 
obtain results clear and trustworthy enough to enable us to 
generalise. Some of the new observations are, however, very 
remarkable. For example, we are told that some hypnotised 
subjects develop such extraordinary acuteness of sight, “that 
they can not only read a few lines of a newspaper through the 
fissures of a thick pad of cotton-wool placed on their eyeballs 
and kept in place bya band, but that they can even see special 
things which our eyes do not perceive.” Dr. Luys continues :— 

“The nervous elements of their retina, acted on by a transitory 

hyperemia, reach an extra-physiological degree of exaltation, 
which enables them to experience new sensations unknown by us. 
Thus they see the flames rising from the pole of a magnet ; they 
behold them with pleasure, and are astonished not to be burnt by 
them. All the subjects on whom I have up till now experimented 
have unanimously declared that they saw flames rising from the 
poles of a magnet ; and flames of different colouring at the south 
pole and at the north.” 


The reading of the newspapers under the conditions named 
sounds most inexplicable, unless, indeed, the hypnotiser knew 
the contents of the paragraph read out, and so unconsciously 
dictated its contents to the patient. Dr. Luys seems further 
to have discovered a development of the suggestive process 
which may have valuable results. It is thus he describes it :— 


“Tn this class of ideas I have discovered one new phenomenon 
which may give to suggestions a greater intensity and a greater 
energy than they at present exercise. I had a patient once under 
my care subject to epileptical vertigo. This man was seized ata 
given moment with the mad hallucinatory idea that he was 
poisoned ; it was impossible to get a word from him, and for four 
days, like a man who had really taken temporary leave of his 
senses, he refused all kinds of food. Naturally alarmed at this 
dangerous obstinacy, I endeavoured to make suggestions to him 
by ordering him to eat, and telling him that his would-be poisoners 
were in the hands of the police. Four times I repeated this sug- 
gestion, but in vain; the man merely repeated the phrase, ‘I will 
not eat.’ On the fourth day of this unexpected fast, I was about 
to have the man sent to an asylum where he could get special 
attention, when the idea occurred to me to make the suggestion 
to him through the medium of a patient in a state of hypnotism 
instead of through myself. I thought that if I brought together 
two persons in a similar psychical condition I might be able to 
establish a harmony between them and cause the one to under- 
stand the other. So I said to the intermediary whom I employed, 
‘Go and tell your companion that his poisoners are arrested and 
that he must take his meals.’ The order was thus transmitted to 
him, and judge of my surprise and that of my assistants when we 
saw the man who was suffering from the delusion that he was 
poisoned, listen to the sympathetic voice and immediately reply 
that he would eat his meals. In fact, on his awakening this man 
proceeded to eat whatever was put on the table for him, and had 
no consciousness of the period of delusion through which he had 
passed. Here we have again a new fact with regard to the 
influence exercised by the hypnotic state of one subject on 
another in a state of hypnotism, a fact which tends to show how 
we may be able to combat and get rid of obstinately fixed ideas 
and certain pathological disturbances, at any rate while they are 
fresh and have not had time to become embedded in the mind.” 
Dr. Luys has taken to relying upon revolving mirrors for 
inducing the hypnotic condition rather than upon the older 
methods. According to him, they offer many great advantages, 
not the least of these being that they are perfectly harmless. 
He has used them repeatedly, and “ has never had the slightest 
accident with them :”— 


“They may be used, firstly, alone, as a means of fascination ; 
secondly, concurrently with electrisation or suggestion. Their 
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influence is effective in the case of nervous diseases in general, 
and in all the vague and diffuse forms of neuropathy, which are 
constantly met with in hysteria, epilepsy, chorea, vertigo, headache, 
insomnia; and I may say, even in the department of psychiatry, 
by modifying certain hallucinatory conditions. I may add that in 
obstetrics their anesthetic influence may be very successfully made 
use of, and I have pointed out that in certain cases one may 
produce during the latter period of pregnancy, without any incon- 
venience, a state of fascination in some women, and thus end 
oe lying-in painlessly. I have had already several instances of 
this.” 

Another of the Fortnightly articles worth notice is one 
criticising the domestic policy of Prince Bismarck, and 
showing the remorseless and deadening tyranny introduced 
by him into civil affairs——Miss Black’s paper on the 
recent chocolate-makers’ strike is also good reading, and 
if the facts are to be trusted, shows that the girls had right 
and justice on their side throughout. The organisation of 
female labour is clearly much needed in the East End. 


The Contemporary Review is, on the whole, duller than 
usual, though Mr. Holman Hunt, who writes on one of his 
own pictures—“ Christ among the Doctors ”—manages to be 
as readable as ever——In “The National Home Reading Union 
and its Prospects,” Mr. Churton Collins gives a very curious 
and interesting account of a sort of a University, without 
any local habitation, which has lately been established, 
in great measure owing to the exertions of Dr. Paton. 
Artisans and others who join the Union are enabled 
to have their studies directed by competent persons. 
Classes are formed, courses of reading are recommended 
in detail, questions asked are answered by means of the 
magazine, and at the end of a term the students can, if 
they like, be examined by an examiner appointed by the 
Executive Committee. The scheme is a promising one, and 
we are glad to think that Mr. Churton Collins, who is a real 
scholar and does not imagine that literature and history are 
rigidly divided into ancient and modern, should have interested 
himself in it. We do not suppose the Home Reading Union 
will raise men of true culture by the thousand, for no 
educational scheme will do that. If, however, it brings those 
among the artisans who love literature and history together, 
and puts them en rapport with men who have been more 
fortunate in opportunities for study, it will have done a work 
amply sufficient to justify its existence——Mr. Greenwood’s 
“ Britain ‘ Fin de Sitcle’” is full of clever things, and hits a 
great many nails on the head, only, unfortunately, they are 
usually not the right ones. Of course he is intensely pessi- 
mistic, though the pessimism is tinged with a strong belief 
that the British people are sound at heart. 

In the National Review, Commander Cameron writes 
interestingly about Africa, though he has little new to say. 
It is evident that he believes the railway epoch is beginning 
in Africa, and that with the introduction of the iron road the 
old feeling of incredulity about the future of the Dark Con- 
tinent will disappear.——“ The Stage in Shakespeare’s Day,” 
by Mr. William Poel, will be appreciated by all Elizabethan 
scholars, for it combats the popular but entirely erroneous 
notion that the theatres in which Shakespeare’s plays were 
acted were mere rude barns. As a matter of fact, they were 
often very well-appointed play-houses. The costumes were 
exceedingly rich and beautiful, the acting was good, and the 
audiences at once critical and sympathetic. 

Of the smaller magazines, Macmillan is by far the most 
interesting this month. Mr. Goldwin Smith, who returns toa 
subject he has already made living for thousands of readers, 
discusses ‘The Two Mr. Pitts,” and defends himself, as it 
appears to us with complete success, against the charge of 
having changed his views in regard to the Union. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in the present essay is as readable as Macaulay, and it 
is impossible to follow his comments upon the great statesmen 
of ninety years ago without a thrill of delight. What he has 
to say in regard to Pitt and the Revolution, and as to the 
political character of Fox, will best bear quotation :— 

“ Pitt looked on the French Revolution at first not only. with 
calmness but with a kind eye. He reduced the forces, predicted a 
long reign of peace, and had clearly made up his mind not to 
interfere with the internal affairs of France. Unhappily his 
resolution failed him amidst the burst of horror called forth by 
the execution of the King. It is true that France was the first 
formally to declare war; but the gauntlet was evidently thrown 
down when the French ambassador was dismissed amidst a storm 
of execration. The French King’s fate might well move pity and 
indignation. But we were in no way bound to avenge him. Had 
he not abetted rebellion in our American colonies? Why could 





not Pitt do as Mazarin and Don Louis de Haro had done when 
England cut off the head of Charles the First? To remain quiet 
and allow the fever fit of the Revolution to pass and the inevitable 
collapse to ensue was the only right and wise policy for all the 
governments. What would it not have spared the world? Real 
danger of contagion there was none. The numbers of the revolu- 
tionary party in England, as Burke himself says, were contemptible. 
Thanks to the prosperity which Pitt’s policy had produced, the 
nation was contented. It had a Parliament unreformed yet capable 
of giving expression to the national will, as had been shown in the 
overthrow of the coalition. It had trial by jury, habeas corpus, 
and a free press. The moderate party in France pointed to British 
liberty as their model. By loose talk about the sovereign people, 
Priestly, Horne Tooke, and the fatuous Duke of Norfolk merely 
inflamed public feeling against themselves. The rioting was on 
the Tory side. Pitt by his war-taxation at last produced not 
political sedition but a bread-riot. On the other hand, we must 
allow for the righteous wrath which the devilish atrocities of the 
Jacobins, rendered still more revolting by their monkeyism, 
excited and continue to excite in all healthy and moral natures. 
Had Europe marched on the miscreants in the name of humanity, 
which they were shocking and polluting, it would hardly have 
been blamed. We must remember that the Girondists for their 
party purposes courted war. We must remember that revolu- 
tionary France did trample on the law of nations, though within 
a certain measure her acts might have been wisely passed over as 
those of a lunatic. We must remember also that the conduct of 
Fox,—whose political character had been formed at the gambling- 
table, and who passed from one extreme to the other, from the 
camp of ultra prerogative to that of open sympathy with rebellion, 
swearing eternal enmity to North one day, coalescing with him 
for the sake of place the next, and afterwards rushing back into 
Radicalism,—must by his intemperance have increased Pitt’s 
difficulty in keeping the King and the Tories quiet. Fox had not 
in him a particle of genuine patriotism; he could shamelessly 
exult in the reverses of his country, and refuse to rejoice at its 
victories if they strengthened the government of hisrival. ‘The 
triumph of the French Government over the English,’ was his 
remark when a humiliating peace was made, ‘does in fact afford 
me a degree of pleasure which it is very difficult to disguise.’ 
Scott can hardly have been unconscious of his own gentle irony 
when he said that Fox ‘a Briton died.” In private Fox no doubt 
was charming, and we must give him credit for generous impulses, 
but there are few public men in history whom I find it more 
difficult to respect or love.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_»——_- 

Whistle-Binkie. (David Robertson, Glasgow.)—This is a new 
edition, which is in effect a new book. It gives, in two small but 
closely printed volumes, the largest collection which we know, or 
which in all probability has ever been made, of Scotch “songs for 
the social circle,” including visions of bacchanalian as well as of 
domestic happiness. It originated in a small work that was 
published in 1832 under the somewhat eccentric title which it still 
bears. Since then it has grown and grown, fresh series being 
called for and new editions being issued, until it has reached its 
present dimensions. There is doubtless a good deal of what can 
only be described as well-intentioned rubbish in a book in which 
are represented by their works, almost all the minor poets that 
Scotland has produced since the beginning of the century. Butit 
is no difficult task for an Englishman—not to say a Scotsman—to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. The number of these poets, 
also, who really did good work, although they sometimes mistook 
the clatter of their bourg for the murmur of the world, is indeed 
remarkable. Whoever wishes to look at Scotch song through 
other than Burnsian spectacles, should possess himself of this 
collection. Its value is increased by the biographies of a con- 
siderable number of the contributors, which are prefixed to the 
songs. 

The Preacher of St. Justin’s. By A. M. Rose. (David Stott.)— 
The preacher of St. Justin’s, the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, seems, from 
his portrait, to be in some respects a very familiar character, for 
in how many novels does one come across a young man. in whose 
case “a slight moustache barely covered a firm, decided mouth, 
which expressed determination and a resolute will”! But 
it is not often that a man of this description, who looks 
as if he were cut out for a life of action, has a Carlylian 
struggle with unbelief, and then “solemnly dedicates himself 
to the work of revealing the freedom and beauty of Christ’s 
Christianity, and exposing the revolting bondage of orthodox 
theology.” Whether this is the sort of man to introduce into a 
novel, may be questioned. But if he is, we may allow that Dr. 
Hamilton’s portrait has been successfully drawn. Hilda Buchanan, 
too, who is as much of a heroine as this book possesses, and 
who is hampered in her ideas by too narrow a training in 
her girlhood, is also a good sketch, although her affairs of the. 
heart are unnecessarily tragic, and her affairs of the head are un- 
necessarily protracted. As a story, The Preacher of St. Justin’s is 





rather dreary, mainly because there is rather too much matter of 
a debateable, or rather debating-society, character in it. 
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Heine, Novelist and Dramatist. By R. McClintock. (Roper 
and Drowley.)—In a rather rambling preface, which is half 
preface and half biography, Mr. McClintock describes his volume 
as a selection from Heine’s longer works, including the inimitable 
prose “ Rabbi of Bachbarach,” and his two leading tragedies in 
verse, “Almansor” and “ William Ratcliff.” It also, however, 
includes some of the better-known of Heine’s shorter pieces, such 
as “The Poet’s Last Vision.” Mr. McClintock is a careful and 
conscientious translator, but his English is occasionally clumsy. 
This, for example, from “ Vitzliputzli,” looks a trifle too prosaic :— 


“ And with elongated faces 
Spain’s sons looked at one another ; 
Then they sighed, and then their thoughts flew 
To their own familiar homeland.” 


In spite of such renderings as this, and iu spite of the fact that 
Heine’s tragedy of ‘‘ William Ratcliff” is suggestive of almost 
anything but the Scotland in which its scene is supposed to be 
laid, Mr. McClintock’s volume will be welcomed by the increasing 
number of the poet’s English admirers who cannot read him in 
the original. 

Laura Montrose. By Adela May. (Digby and Long.)—As in an 
indifferent sermon there is always the text to profit by, so in a 
story whose moral is good, readers may very well benefit by 
having their attention drawn to that moral, irrespective of what 
other merits the work may possess. And as the object of Laura 
Montrose is to set forth the evils of prejudice and pride, it may 
conscientiously be commended for excellence of design, even 
though the execution causes us to question the author’s wisdom 
in provoking the comparison with Miss Austen inevitably suggested 
by such atheme. The book relates how pride on one side, and 
prejudice on the other, prevented an otherwise remarkably fault- 
less pair of young people from being made happy, until they had 
learnt to see, and amend, the error of their ways; and it isa 
harmless, well-intentioned love-story, which might very possibly 
have been acceptable to schoolgirls of the old-fashioned kind, 
though hardly likely to be found interesting by the modern 
representatives of that class, who can hold their own amongst 
senior wranglers and classics, and require something less milk- 
and-waterish, and more like real life, than what satisfied their 
predecessors. Sir Horace must have been an exceptionally mild 
specimen of a rich young English gentleman, to find croquet and 
archery such engrossing amusements as he did ; and his peculiarity 
of taste seems to have extended to other matters also, since we 
are told that his calling-card had “its armorial bearings neatly 
engraven in one corner.” Again, as Bertie Stanhopes are of rare 
occurrence, one is surprised to hear of a party—not fancy-dress— 
whereat the gentlemen’s attire displayed sufficient brilliancy of 
colour to make them look almost as gay as the ladies. Mistakes 
such as “secession” for “cessation,” “the rest part” for “the 
remaining part,” “debarred of” for “debarred from,” &c., are, 
we suppose, to be attributed to carelessness somewhere and not to 
ignorance. 

Eric Rotherham. By Mrs. W. D. Hall. (Digby and Long.)— 
The title-page states that this book is the sequel to one named 
“Marie ;” and, having never read the latter, perhaps we are not in 
a position to appreciate the present work as much as we might do 
otherwise. Taken by itself, the effect is scrappy and disjointed. 
It seems merely the gathering-up of loose ends of an invisible 
web which have not story enough to weave them together satis- 
factorily when apart from the main piece to which they belong, 
whatever might be the case if the whole were in sight. Too 
little is seen of the numerous personages introduced for the 
reader to get interested in them, or to be very sure of what their 
real characters may have been ; but we suspect them of a tendency 
to goody-goodiness. 

The Last of the Cornets. By Colonel Rowan Hamilton. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—We should describe this work rather as a sketch 
of soldiers’ life in time of peace than as a novel. The only portion 
of it properly to be called a story is a history of a forged cheque 
which led indirectly to the death of an innocent victim. And 
though this, as far as it goes, is well enough, it occupies only a 
very small proportion of the whole, and the poor little bark of a 
story has to struggle along through such a mass of insignificant 
details about people and things having no bearing on it, that it is 
almost swamped, and the eye has scarcely patience to trace its 
course to the end. The characters introduced have, as a rule, the 
merit of appearing to be taken from nature, but do not present 
any distinctive features or show any especial talent in portraiture, 
so that we rather wonder why it was worth while to take the 
trouble of drawing them. And though, if (as seems likely) the 
book is intended as a memoir of some particular regiment, those 
belonging to that regiment will doubtless be interested in it, yet 
we do not think that other readers will find much to attract them 
in what is, for the most part, nothing but a chronicle of extremely 
small beer. 





Broughton. By E.S. Arnold. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.)— 
Mr. E. S. Arnold, who is the author of a well-meaning but 
altogether superfluous biographical compilation entitled “The 
Story of Thomas Carlyle,” has written an equally well-meaning 
and equally superfluous novel. Were Broughton a little better 
than it is, or a little worse than it is, it might be possible to say 
something about it that might be interesting ; but being what it 
is, the harmless necessary critic, though accustomed to making 
bricks without straw, feels almost helpless. The book has no 
fault that is worth dwelling upon, except the fault of inspiring in 
the mind of the reader only a very faint and languid interest in 
the story which the novelist has to tell. Broughton is a tale of 
English rural life in a mining district, and a mild socialistic 
flavour of the Besantian kind is imparted by the introduction of a 
young gentleman who, in order to effect the elevation of the 
miners, works daily with them in the pit; but poor Arthur 
Jewel’s mission and his life are simultaneously brought to a close 
by an explosion which is recorded early in thesecond volume. The 
narrative scheme comprises several small mysteries, but they are 
not of absorbing interest, and though Broughton has no very grave 
faults, it is rather too tame to inspire any warmth of enthusiasm. 

“ For So Little :” the Story of a Crime. By Helen Davis. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—A story of a crime is nothing if not 
exciting. People who revel in the society of fictitious members of 
the dangerous classes, do so because they like to have their flesh 
made to creep, or their curiosity raised to fever-heat ; and if the 
murderer or forger fail to do one or other of these things, he 
possesses, as a criminal, no raison d’étre, and might just as well be 
virtuous and respectable. Lawrence Maber, with whose misdeeds 
Miss Helen Davis mainly concerns herself in this story, is a very 
uninteresting person in himself, and he does not become one whit 
more interesting when he poisons his father-in-law and makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to poison his wife. He is simply an ordinary 
vulgar criminal, and the record of his criminalities is as dull as it 
is disagreeable. 

Lucinda. By Major G.F. White. 3vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—There are exceptions to the rule, Ne sutor ultra crepidam; but 
Major White does not provide one of them. He is certainly more 
likely to snatch the bubble reputation from the cannon’s mouth 
than from the reviewer’s columns or the circulating-library 
counter, for Lucinda is a book which it is impossible to praise, and 
very hard even to read. In spite of its improbabilities, the plot 
is too conventional to be exciting; the characters are those 
puppets with whose movements we are so familiar, that we know 
exactly which wire will be pulled next; and the literary manner 
—it would be absurd to call it a style—is that of a writer who has 
yet to learn some of the most elementary rules of English 
composition. 


Love’s Loyalty. By Cecil Clarke. 2vols. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—It would be going too far to paraphrase Sidney Smith’s 
famous dictum upon style, and say that all novels are good 
except the tiresome; but it is certain that the converse proposi- 
tion is not far from the truth, and that of all purely literary 
sins which can beset a novel, tiresomeness is about the worst. 
Hence Love’s Loyalty may be described emphatically as a bad 
novel, not because the characters are more unnatural or the style 
more ridiculous than are the characters and style in many fourth- 
rate fictions, but because it utterlylacks the liveliness which an 
otherwise poor story often possesses, and which may tempt us to 
read what we know we can never admire. One of Mr. Clarke’s 
characters, a literary;person, remarks that he prizes the opinions 
of his critics “as so many jewels; if favourable, as guides for 
encouragement to better things; if adverse, that I may profit by 
the strictures.” To Mr. Clarke it would be cruel to say anything 
that could be construed into encouragement; and the only criti- 
cism by which he could possibly profit would take the form of 
advice to abandon novel-writing for some other kind of work more 
within the compass of his abilities. 


Essays on Social Subjects. By John Stuart Blackie. (D. Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—It is scarcely necessary to commend Professor 
Blackie to our readers. They know that he is always forcible 
and original; they will probably find themselves compelled to 
differ now and again from his conclusions, but they will always 
find his arguments worth considering. Not the least interesting 
essay in his volume is that entitled “The Philosophy of Party ;” 
and here it is curious to note one point at least that seems dis- 
tinctively Scottish. Reckoning up the classes that go to make 
up the Conservative body, Professor Blackie mentions teachers. 
One would certainly say that here teachers are commonly of some 
shade of Liberalism. At one time the schoolmasters constituted 
the majority of the small party of Liberal clergy. Something 
may be learnt from the essay on “Scottish Nationality.” The 
writer is remarkably just in his estimate of national char- 
acteristics, though, of course, he is benevolently just, #quus, in 
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the classical sense of the word. His four recommendations for 
the maintenance of Scottish nationality may be given :—(1.) 
Be discontented with things as they are. “Cherish in your souls 
the strong conviction that, as matters now stand, there is some- 
thing rotten in the State of Scotland.” (2.) Improve your 
Middle Schools and Universities. (3.) Embellish your Presby- 
terian churches and services. (4.) Let Scottish business be 
transacted in Scotland, either by a Scottish Parliament, or by a 
Committee of Scotch Members. But thereis no subject, naturally, 
on which Professor Blackie speaks with so much authority as 
“The Philosophy of Education.” 


Essays on Government. By A. Lawrence Lowell. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New York.)—Mr. Lowell has some 
interesting things to say about government here and in his 
own country. He has nosympathy for socialistic legislation, and 
he evidently thinks that we in England have already travelled a 
long way in this path. We have no check on legislation such as 
is afforded by the Supreme Court in the States. He sums up, in 
fact, the whole matter in a somewhat startling way, when he 
says: “ Private property in England is, on the whole, less secure 
from attack on the part of the Government to-day than it was in 
the time of the Stuarts.” Mr. Lowell writes lucidly and well, 
whether he is dealing with practice or theory. 


Two English Girls. By Mabel Hart. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This story is distinguished by its pure and elegant 
English, and the refinement of its style and thought. It is a 
lively account, with many touches of humour, of art-study in 
Florence, and the story weaved into it exhibits a high ideal of 
life. But it has two defects: the first volume describes a too 
unmixedly amiable group,—a sort of mutual devotion clique; 
and the second becomes distinctly melodramatic, the cause of 
sudden tragedy being quite inadequate, and the results—the 
passion, horror, and despair; the attempts at murder and 
suicide—almost amusing in their high-flown intensity. Never- 
theless, the religious spirit of the book gives it a real value 
and significance; and the lively, pleasant, and refined tone 
of the narrative and dialogue will recommend the story to 
all cultivated readers. Just a word more, to justify our assertion 
that the cause of all the sadness that assails the actors in the 
story is totally inadequate. A very young man may surely be 
forgiven, and even continue to be loved, after accidentally catch- 
ing the idea for a picture from a brother-artist’s canvas, although 
aware that he ought not to have been tempted to carry out, with- 
out acknowledgment, the same idea, while conscious that he can 
carry it out so much more successfully than the artist from whom 
he has taken it. The act was disingenuous and ungenerous, but 
certainly not unforgivable by friends who loved him, and who 
belonged to Christian society, and especially who knew his history 
and his probably sad inheritance from the streets. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Austin (W. F.), Notes on Tactics, cr 8V0 ......cccccessnssecerssssteneseeees (Stanford) 5/0 
Bateman (G. C.), Fresh-Water Aquaria, their Construction fc. sr8vo(U.Gill) 3/6 
Bohn’s Library of Sports and Games, Vol. I., Cricket, &c., 12mo.........(Bell) 3/6 
Burroughs (H.), The Prelude and other Poems, VOW cesersnonscsevanensscAlttanalaa 4/6 
Century Dictionary, Part II., 4to ..(Unwin) 10/6 
Dante, translated by H. W. Longfellow, 3 vols. 18m0 ...........0...6- (Routledge) 12/6 
Dawson (C. J.), Essays, Essay-Writing, &¢., Cr 8V0 .....sscsseeeeeeeeeee ot Hughes) 1/6 
Dickens (C.), Papers of the Pickwick Club, cr 8vo.. - (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Frost (G.), Troubles of Monsieur Bourgeois, cr 8v0. 
Gibbins (H. de B.), Industrial History of England, cr 8vo 
Golden Treasury of Art and Song, 4to E. Nister) 15/0 
Gordon (W.), Non-Commissioned Officers Guide to Promotion, Corporal to 

Serjeant, cr 8vo (Gale & Polden) 2/6 
Green (A. K.), A Matter of Millions, cr 8 pees boas (Routledge) 2/6 
Hardy (T.), Return of the Native, 12mo ........... sbabashaubynianeapaial (Ss. Low) 2/0 & 2/6 
Herman (H.), Between the Whiffs, 12mo (Arrowsmith) 1/0 
Hugo (V.), Ruy Blas, edited by H, A. Perry, cr BiG ces (Longmans) 2/6 
Jago (W.), Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced Classes, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 4/6 
Jocelyn (B. ), Criton Hunt Mystery, 3 vols. cr 8vo «+... (Hurst & Roe me 31/6 
Longfellow (H. W.), Poems, 15 vols, in box outledge) 21/0 
Macdonnell (A. A.), Camping Voyages on German Rivers, cr 8vo (oromrees} 10/6 
BEAIOL1T),), MAGGIE BWV ILO, GEBVD....0000,000c0essssssenvsecebobhansinnscosseven (Bryce) 1/0 
Missionary Controversy, Discussion, & ., 8VO ..s.ssseeseeeeeees (Wes. Conf, Office) 2/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Story of a Spring Morning, &e. tp OP BVO  ccces' (Longmans) 5/0 
Prosser (Mrs.), The Face in the Shutter, cr 8V0 ...........s:sessecesseeeeeees (R.T.8.) 1/0 
Sime (W.), Rajah and the Rosebud, RRS cost sos sc aicasesacassee (Arrowsmith) 1/6 
Sin of a Lifetime, by the Author of ‘* Dora Thorne,” cr 8vo (W. Stevens) 1/0 & 1/6 
Sothern (E. A.), Memoir of, by T. E. Pemberton, cr 8vo 




















Strange Doings in Strange Places, = fee assell & Co.) 5/0 
Street (J. B.), Law Relating to Public Statutory Undertakings yng | 10/6 
Sugg (M. J.), Art of — by Gas, cr 8vo ...... pubsecteon east Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
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Wright (W. W.), Lecenes ‘on the pelea conrad Grammar. of the Semitic 
Languages, 8vo pibcanvsabeunken side denihorsearenekeuann tue +++ee(Cam. Univ, Press) 14/0 
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CHURCH 
OF 


ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE 
INSTITUTION. 








LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions ! 


HEAD OFFICE. 
9 and 10 KING STREET, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 














RAY 2 Se 2 TF 
GORDON SQUARE. 


Committee, 

Rev. J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A. 

R. W. Kittie, Esq. (Toynbee Hall). 

ALLEN Granam, Esq. 

J. Morrison, Esq., M.A. 

FRANCES (DoWAGER 
RvssELt). 

Rey. W. CopeLanp Bowls (L.S.B.) 

Miss Beatrice Powter. 

Mrs. HumeHRy Warp (Hon. Sec.) 


HALL, 





Rev. StoPFORD BROOKE. 

The Ear of CaRLisLe, 

Rev. Dr. MaRTINEAU. 

Rev. Dr. DrumMonp (Principal of Man- 
chester New College). 

W. Buake Opa@ers, Esq., LL.D. (Hon. 
Treas.) 

Rev. P. H. WicksTEEpD, M.A, 

Frances Power Cosse, 


CouNTESS 





The Council have pleasure in announcing that arrangements are now in progress 
which will enable them to open University Hall for residence towards the middle 
or end of next October. 

The Rules and Regulations of the Hall will be very similar to those adopted at 
Toynbee Hall, and in other ‘‘ settlements’ of the kind. No definite pledge will 
be expected from Residents, but it will be understood that those applying for 
rooms are in general sympathy with the objects of the Hall, and will be ready to 
give such time as they can afford to helping forward either the educational and 
religious, or the social side of the work. 

Furnished rooms in the Hall can be had at rentals varying from 8s, to 12s. a 
week, The charges for board and service will be regulated by a Committee of the 
Residents, under the presidency of the Warden. 

The Lecture List for the coming year, together with a paper of “ Suggestions 
for Residents,” are ready, and can be had on application. The Lectures and 
Olasses of the Hall, in Biblical, Literary, and Social Subjects, will be open free to 
all Residents. Adjoining the Hall is Dr. Williams’s Library, of which the Resi- 
dents may become Members. The British Museum is about half-a-mile distant. 

Applications for rooms, &., should be sent to Rev. H. GOW, University Hall, 
Gordon Square, from whom also the original circular of the Hall can be obtained, 

House Committee— 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
CARLISLE. 
ALLEN GRAHAM. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 





MARY A, WARD (Hon. Sec.) 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
NCESTER. 

Established by Royal PO on for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, *xe. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including 

the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor R. 8S. Pootz, LL.D. 





PROFESSORS, 
F. Althaus, Ph.D. ... oo a - German. 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc... 0. ws f a 
Edw. Spencer M.A. 5 Ancient and Modern History. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A... +. Sanskrit. ’ 
Rev. T. G. Mesnen th Se., FR. ., Pas. {roe and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 


smid Professorship). 
T, W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., PhD. Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antovio Farinelli, L.B. . 


Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D. Sc. “a Electrical Technology. 

G. C. Foster, B.A., F.RS... eee Physics (Quain Professorship). 

§ Political Economy (Newmarch Pro- 


and Mechanical Tech- 


iiniehiaadinengeaadanaiae. fessorship). 
‘ ¢ Latin, 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A... “a —_— 


Juris a and stitutional Ls 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B... ... { pr rd and Constitutional Law 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A.... m Mathematics. 

W. P. Ker, M.A. English Language and Literature 
. ’ 


(Quain Professorship). 
H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. ... @ roan a and Literature. 
. ¢ Zoology an omparative Anatom 
E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F. B.S, . (Jodrell Professorship). y 
A.Legros__... bits eee eee Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rev. D. W. Marks ... la iw «« Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
A. F. Murison, M.A. . Roman Law. 
F, W. Oliver, B. A., D. Se... Botany (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL. B. Applied Mathematics. 
R. §. Poole, LL.D. . ‘sid Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
J. P. Postgate, M. Ae Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F. RS Chemistry. 
Charles Rieu, Ph. D. ace 7 — and o>. - 
: ‘ "¢ ilosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 
G. Croom Robertson, M.A. . Profe:sorship). dl 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. a Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
%. Roger smith, F.R.LB.A. Architecture. 
Harcourt, 


M.A, *} Civil Engineering and Surveying. 


Watson § Smith, F.C. I, F.10. (Lecturer) Applied Chemistry. 
Hugh Stannns, F.R.1. B.A. (Zecturer)... Applied Art. 

Scholarships, &c., of the vaine of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further ele 5 as to classes, prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Georetary. J.M {. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading. Nena: 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

bas been Established with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 

with a Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Leighton Park School, Keading. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, or fur the Froebel Society’s Higher Certificate, is offered to Ladies who 
wish to enter Schools and Kindergartens as Teachers, at this College. Preparation 
also for the Cambridve Higher Local Examination. SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
in all divisions. COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS sEPTEMBER 17th.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 








COLLEGE. 








ey. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 
assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CRKED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&c. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 25rd.—Ashington Rectory, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 
AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A, (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S/éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India .—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P 











RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements ; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
Esq., 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Kev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
College. 


sie COLONIAL | COLLEGE 





and TRAINING 
ARMS (Limited), 
Holisaley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. I. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head- Master. 
RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of | a Ger- 
man officer receive a limited number of LADI#S as BOARDERS. Great 
advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and Painting. Highest references 
to English families of distinction—Frau VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 
Sedanstrasse 13, 








WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1890-91. 


PrincrpaL—A. W. WARD, Litt.D., LL.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 






Greek ... Hulme Prof. JOHN STRACHAN, M.A. 
Greek Test. Ns Greenwood Lecturer, Prof. A. S. Ne ag 0 
A ci cicatnscnasies Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D 


Prof. J. STRACHAN 
Lecturer, Rev. E. L. HICKS, M.A. 
English Language .. Smith Prof. T. N. TOLLER, M.A. 
English Literature .... Lecturer, OLIVER ELTON, M.A. 
Hebrew and Arabic iecnedenens>sts Lecturer, Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 
sen on Literature Lecturer, VICTOR KASTNER, B.-és-L. 
Gorman Language and Litera} r coturer, HERMAN HAGER, Ph.D. 
ee Prof. T. F. TOUT, M.A 
HIStOry -...0-roseresseeecsseersveren Shuttleworth Prof. A. W. WARD, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Logic and Mental and Moral - 
——— I} Prof. R. ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
a ra and Cobden Lecturer, J. E. C. 


Comp. Philology .. 
Classical Archwxology 





Political Economy ............... MUN 
i : ‘CRAWFORD MUNRO, B.A., LL.M., 
ROS ve caipicéenscidadiasoiseectneahiis 4 Reader in Com. Law, T. F. BYRNE, B.A. 


Lecturer in Jurisprudence and Roman Law, J.S. 
SEATON, M.A., B.C.L. 
Mathematics (Pure & Applied) Beyer Professor HOR ACE LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 
{lange orthy Prof. ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 
WR WNIIN sivas secnacencencrasceatsons Ph.D., F-R.S. 
Prof. THOS. H. CORE, M.A 

Civil & Mechan. Engineering) Beyer Prof. OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A, 
Geomet. and Mechan. Drawing § LL.D., F.R.S. 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Prof. H AROL D B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. 


Organic Chemistry ............... Prof. C. SCHORLEMMER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Technological Chemistry he Dyeing, Printing, &., ERNEST 
g emistry ...... oH 


A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 
MARSHALL, M.D., M.A., 


F.R. 

a Bio re Prof W. Cc. W ILLI AMSON, LL.D., F.R.S 
reology anc uleontology ... “a > , 7 
Physiography Prof. W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8. 
Physiology and Histology. hee * wkenbury Prof. WM. STIRLING, M.D., D.Sc. 
Freehand Dr: NEE oo candcanceen Lecturer, 
Harmony & Mus. Composition Le cturer, HENRY HILES, Mus. Doc. 

With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal subjects. 

The SESSION will be OPENED with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by 
the PRINCIPAL on TUESDAY, October 7th, at 11.30 a.m. There are two Halls 
of Residence associated with the Colle ze. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments— 

I. DAY CLASSES. 
II. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
If. DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Lecturer, C. 


MR ALAND <535. 5 cA Rete 
~— Prof. A. M. 


Zoology . 
Botany 





I 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
VI. EVENING CLASSES. 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 
—will be forwarded on application to ti Registrar. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE an 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BFGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. 
for ENTRANCE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Secretary. 


WOMEN, 


EXAMINATION 








RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Miss Wills will be in England August 12th.—Address, 
17 Leinster nine Bayswater, W. 





UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—_NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. An Examination for several 

Scholarships will be held on December 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890.—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





S* GEORGE'S ‘HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. AvGustus WINTERBOTTOM, at 4p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtaine: sd by personal 
application between 1 and 3 p.m.; or by letter, addre »ssed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A 

HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this Endowed School (intended for 

Girls of the Middle Class), which will be opened in January, 1891. The Election 

will be held in Septem ser or October. Minimum salary, £200. Age 25 to 35. 

No residence.—For further particulars, apply to GEORGE A. POPE, Merchants’ 
Hall, Bristol. 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limite d, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordins mo 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with Practical Laboratory 
Work ; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 





School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to Six Gnineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &e., can be 


—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 


obtained from the SECRETARY. 
at the School- House on Monday, 


16th. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
September 15th, at 10 a.m. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSE aww Secretary. 
S*- AN DREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOM: A for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A 

For hg apply to the SECRETARY, L. L. A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











RIGHTON.—The Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity Coliege, C Jambridge ; educated at and for a time 
Assistant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations, Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 
of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 
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OUNTRY 


Chiswick, W. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for 

pcs toe ae seenoennate for dagen — ee 
ildren of both sexes. Bright, airy house ; y country. Highest references | have passed the Matriculation Examination of th : ; 0 

given and required.—Apply, Mrs. LEISHMAN, 25 Bath Koad, Bedford Park, | the assed @ London University 4 


GIRLS, 


- year. Nine p: 


in the School, about 80. 





EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—REOPENS SEPTEMBER 
16th.— i all information to the Principal, W. J. FORD, M.A. (late 
ohn’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at Marl- 


Scholar of St. 
borough College). 


cone 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and oan BOROUGH.— 


DGE. Thirteen boys 


in 1888, nine in 1887 ten in 1886. Number of Boys 








RPHANS, INDIAN CHILDREN, or WARDS in| "4" 


CHANCERY.—Sir ARTHUR BLACKWOOD, K.O.B., strongly recom- 
mends a Home School, conducted by a Lady and Gentleman, with whom the above | F 
would find a comfortable HOME, joined to superior educational advantages. The in a central 
lady is the daughter of a late E.I. Chaplain, Madras.—“ N. M.,” Treacher’s Royal 


Library, Brighton. 


OUTH COAST.—LEASE of SCHOOL-HOUSE (with 
furniture), four years to run, to be DISPOSED OF. Suitable for a Lad 

or Gentleman with Junior Pupils, or Private Tutor preparing for Exams, Ta. 

good position. Rent, £100,—Address, ‘‘T, R.,” 17 Upper Gloucester 4 


Place, 











TERARY MEN WANTING absolutely quiet ROOMS 

osition, with good light, at moderate rents, 4 
during the day for literary work, should apply to the SECRETARY, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Rents from £15 per room, including rates and taxes 


for occupation 
» New Court, 


e 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 192 pp., 2s. 6d. 

HE VERDICT: a Tract on the 
Political Significance of the Report of the 
Parnell Commission. By Professor A. V. Dicry, Q.0. 
“A substantial and systematic treatise, dealing 
with its important subject in a thorough and logical 
fashion. It is calculated to be of infinite service to 
the cause of Unionism.”—Globe. 


CassELL and Co., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
TAMMERERS should read a book 


bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capitul 
Reserve Fund.... 
Reserve Liability 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent, 
perannnum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, ) 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London. 
Actuary and Secretary. 


WM. SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 


BANK. 


IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates, Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 898. AUGUST, 1890, 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

10rH November, 1882: aN EPpisopE IN THE LAND 

LEAGUE MOVEMENT. 


HELIGOLAND: THE ISLAND OF GREEN, RED, AND 
WHITE. 


Crime IN Fiction. 

GureutcH. By Francis Scudamore, 

AGRICULTURAL EpucaTion. By C. M, Aikman, 

THE VALE OF IpDAR: A SERMON IN STONES. By 
Sophie Weisse. (Conclusion.) 

KENNETH MacrarE. By James Graham. 

TxE Bamsoo. By P. Hordern. 

Tue New-Founp WoRLD AnD ITs HERO. 

A Secret Mission. Chaps, 11-15. 

BimETALLism. By Herbert C, Gibbs. 

THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY, 


Wittram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 


USE 
rF RR ¥F’*S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir 0, A, CamERON, M.D., says:—‘'I have never tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Tue 

Great NEED.—1the blood is the life, and on 
its purity our health as well as our existence depends. 
These Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from 
all contaminations, and by that means strengthen 
and invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and 
establish the circulation and secretions throughout 
every part of the body. The balsamic nature of 
Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power in giving 
tone to debilitated and nervous constitutions. These 
Pills remove all obstructions, both in the bowels and 
elsewhere, and are, on that account, much sought 
after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, 





LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


or have from some cause become s0. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


SOAP. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





The CRITON HUNT 


MYSTERY. By Mrs. Ropert Jocetyn, Author 
of “The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” &. 3 vols, 


TWO ENGLISH’ GIRLS. 


By Maset Hart. 2 vols. 


The KEEPER of the KEYS. 


By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,” *‘ The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols, 


A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 


ALGERNON GissinG, Author of ‘‘ Both of This 
Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 


THYME and RUE. By 


Mar@aret B, Cross. 2 vols. 


DISHONOURED. By Theo. 


Girt, Author of “ Pretty Miss Bellew,” ‘ Vic- 
tims,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror AUGUST. 


How BritisH Cotontes Got RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT.—II. By Sir C. Gavan Dutty, K.C.M.G. 

** CHRIST AMONG THE Doctors.” With Illustration. 

By W. Holman Hunt. 

THE NaTionaL Home Reapine UNION AND ITS 

Prospects. By J. Churton Collins. 

THe Limits oF RITUAL IN THE CHURCH OF 

EnGuLanpD. By the Rev. R. E. Bartlett. 

Tue SHETLAND ISLES IN THE BrirRDs’-NESTING 

Season. By T. Digby Pigott, 0.B. 

WoMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES By J. G. Fitch. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. By Carmichael Thomas. 

THE PREHISTORIC Races OF ItTaty. By Canon 
Isaac Taylor. 

Tue NIHILISMS AND SOCIALISMS OF THE WORLD. 

By J. Page Hopps. 

THE ORGANISATION OF UNSKILLED LaBour. By R. 
Spence Watson, LL.D 

A DEFENCE oF University Lecturrs. By Pro- 
fessor William Knight, LL.D. 

Britain “ Fin DE S1ikcuie.” By Frederick Greenwood. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 





AUGUST. Price 6d. 


British SourH-CeEnTRAL AFRICA. (With Map.) 


P 
1. By H. H. Johnston (British Consul at 
ozambique). 
2. By Ralph Ch. Williams (late British Agent 
in the South African Republic). 


A TRaGEDY WITHOUT Worps: Porm. By Edmund 


Gosse. 


A LecTurE IN DEFENCE OF LecTURES, By Professor 


Max Miller. 


Two Voices. By Frederick G:eenwood. 
A Rapicat Programme. Part II. By the Right 


Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 


Tue Wortp’s Desire. Book II. Chaps, 3-6. By 


H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


London s, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








London, W.C, 
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SOME NOTES ON THE 
HISTORY OF BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN. 


By CHARLES WELSH, 
Author of “A Bookseller of the Last Century.” 


Part I—PRIOR TO THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


SEE “THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE.” 
PRICK ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE : 
A Monthly Review and Family Magazine. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


utotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
7 S ieaees ty nteen ene of Portraits by Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “‘ Sprina,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. : ‘ : 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Page ..£10 10 0| Narrow Column..............06 o. £310 0 

Half-Page .» 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... se : Tl 

Quarter-Page  ..r.ccccecceceeeeeee . 212 6{| Quarter-Column.................... 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ........ccccceecseseeeee BIL 14 0 | Tuside PAGS......dcccccccccescasseesee £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Acrcs3 two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW WORKS 
OF FICTION. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED by HARRY FURNISS, 


BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of 


One Ass and Seven Champions. By F. M. At.en, Author of “ Through 
Green Glasses,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
“The book is irresistibly absurd.”—St, James’s Gazette. 
“Mr. Allen’s admirers know of old what he can do with a erp ee | funny con- 
ceit, and his wild humour runs riot through some three hundred lively pages...... 
Mr. Harry Furniss’s drawings are in his best and most fantastic style.””—Star. 


PERFERVID : the Career of Ninian Jamie- 


son. By Joun Davipson. 6s. 


“One admirable piece of Me from beginning to end—all the more admirable 
because its folly, like the folly of Shakspeare’s Touchstone or Feste, comes every 
now and then very close to wisdom...... Any one who reads the first chapter will 
read on to the end without skipping a line."—Manchester Examiner. 


Miss TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


SAPPHIRA. By Sarah Tytler. 


Miss GREENWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NELLY BLYTHE. By Jessie Greenwood. 


2 vols. [This day. 
Madame WOHL’S NEW HUNGARIAN NOVEL. 


SHAM GOLD. By Stephanie Wohl. 6s. 


[This day. 


2 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Miss HULLAH’S NEW NOVEL. 


AS the TIDE TURNS. By Mary E. Hullah, 


Author of ‘In Hot Haste.” 6s. 
Mr. COBB’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED. By Thomas 


Coss, Author of ‘‘ Brownie’s Plot,” &c. 3 vols. 


“‘ It is pervaded by a good deal of reality, and is told pleasantly and pathetically.” 
—Scotsman. 


Messrs. STEPNIAK and WESTALL'S NEW STORY. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian of Korolenko. By S. Srepnrak and W. WEsTALL. 2s. 6d. 
“* As a beautiful study, beautifully written, and conveying a healthy and stimu- 
lating lesson, ‘The Blind Musician’ is perfect.’’—Athenzum, 


Miss COLLINS'S NEW STORY. 
IDA: an Adventure in Morocco. By 


Maset Cottins, 1s, 


“The story of a woman’s life under the most trying circumstances it is possible 
to conceive,”’—Manchester Examiner. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STRZET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





H S OT HERAN and 0G 0.; 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications tor the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Oo., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 

Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... “a es a Fl 8 6.4..014 3... 072 
Includin; stage to any of the Australasian 
Caleaion, America, France,Germany ... 110 6.....015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... oe BED 6 acces ew £44.40 & 3 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... - on “od .-» £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... = oss + 2,623,456 
Annual Income... ne oni “ oe ww. 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ove por .-- 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared van em i aaa ese -- 2,971,852 

EN DOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BABS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we coe = nee one £19,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID wu sp oom neve 12,000,000 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY 
ART. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Net Price. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as 


exemplified in Works of Art; with that of His Types, S. John the 
Baptist, and other Persons of the Old and New Testaments. Com- 
menced by the late Mrs. JamESON ; continued and completed by Lady 
EastLake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top 4 arty ase sie ooo ote es ‘ ann oe 20 0 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and 


MARTY RS—viz., the Angels and Archangels, the Evangelists, the 
Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, 8. Mary Magdalene, the Patron 
Saints, the Martyrs, the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the Warrior 
Saints of Christendom, as represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. 
JaMESON. With 19 Etchings on Copper and Steel, and 187 Wocdcuts, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top ese me wae ose ne one vos OO 


j 4 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, 
as represented in the Fine Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from their Rules, the Mendicant 
Orders, the Jesuits, and the Order of the Visitation of S. Mary. By 
Mrs. JAMEson. With 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts, 1 
vol. 8vo, cloth, gilt top... sb aa ee ace : an > wo © 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA, or 


Blessed Virgin Mary, Devotional with and without the Infant Jesus, 
Historical from the Annunciation to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson, With 27 
Etchings and 165 Woodcats, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, gilt top ... aa s< WOO 


CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. By SpENceER WALPOLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 6 vois. crown 8vo, 6s. each. [Vol. I. and II, now ready, 


The STEPS of the SUN. Daily Readings of 


Prose. Selected by AGNES Mason. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


*,* Uniform with the Original Edition of * FIVE MINUTES” Daily Readings 
of Poetry, selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 








MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 


PSYCHOLOGY. By Micuarn Manne, S.J, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


NATION MAKING: a Story of New Zealand. 


Savageism and Civilisation, By J. C. Frrtu. Author of “Our Kin across 
the Sea.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


*‘A fund of really valuable information about the history of the Colony, and 


especially about the Maories, the most interesting native race with which we have 
ever had to deal.” —Literary World, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THOTH.” 


TOXAR: a Romance. By J. Suieip Nicnorson, 
Author of “ Thoth,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Romantic and dramatic...... Antinous and Toxar are, both of them, striking 
characters, vividly and impressively depicted.”—Speaker. 


Ae *Toxar’ is a strange character, a barbarian slave of many wiles, who avenges 
himself on his Grecian masters by faithfully fulfilling their commands.”—World, 


SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By 


C, PHILLIPPs-WOLLEY, Author of ‘Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus,” &c. 
With 13 Illustrations by H. G. Willink. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘The illustrations are enough to make the hair stand on end.”—Glasgow 
Weekly Citizen. 


“The kind of book for which most British boys are supremely grateful.”— 
Brighton Herald, 


WILD DARRIE: a Novel. By Curistiz 


Murray and Henry Herman. New and Cheaper Edition, crown S8vo, 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





ty Perales and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, on receipt of two stamps, or 
tn quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


SCOTLAN PD. 


By JOHN MACKINTOSH, LL.D., 
Author of “A History of Civilisation in Scotland,” &e, 
Maps, Illustrations, and Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


** An intelligent and impartial narrative...... Arranged in a business-like way, 
suggestive of hard and discriminating study. ’—Glasgow Herald, 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. CARRUTHERS GOULD AND THE AUTHOR. 


WILD NATURE WON BY 
KINDNESS. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Vice-President of the Selborne Society, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The book is beautifully illustrated and should form a charming gift for 
children.””—Manchester Examiner. 


** Full of interest.”—Scotsman. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
THE IMMORTALS; and other 


Poems, By R. Warwick Bonp. Crown 8vo, antique paper, parchment, 43, 6d, 


THE PRELUDE; and other Poems. 


By Herbert Burrows. Crown 8vo, antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d, 


BY THE REY. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 
PERSONAL CREEDS; 
Or, How to Form a Working Theory of Life. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
Author of “The Reality of Faith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready, 


BY GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


THE NATURE AND METHOD OF 
REVELATION. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 











THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
AUGUST. 


Russia: aN OpE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Tue Latest DiscovERIES IN Hypnotism.—II. By Dr. J. Luys. 
Ture STRONGHOLD OF THE SPHAKIOTES. By James D. Bourchier. 
MICKIFWICZ, THE NATIONAL PoET OF PoLtanpd. By E. J. Dillon, Ph.D. 
Hogartu’s Tour. By Austin Dobson. 

Eruics anp Pouitics. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Lasour Disputes IN AMERICA. By Dr. W. H. 8. Aubrey. 

Tur EpucatTionaL OvutTLook. By the Rev. J. R. Diggle. 
ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. By E. B. Lanin. 

War IN THE Fururr. By Colonel W. W. Knollys. 

THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. 

Tur CHOCOLATE-MAKERS’ STRIKE. By Clementina Black. 

Tur Lonpon StaGe. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





XFORD AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

THE BUILDER of August 9th and 16th will contain a full description 
of the Excursion of the Architectural Association, tozether with the following 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

MAGDALEN TOWER from the BRIDGE. 

VIEW in the HIGH STREET. 

From Drawings by Mr. J. FULLEYLOVE.) 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE. (The New Buildings—The Bell Tower—Outer Quad- 
rangle and Bell Tower—The Old Singing School—The Founder's Tower.) 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. (The New Buildings.) 

CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. (Interior View—Tomb of Prior Sutton— 

Window in 8. Transept—Two Poppy Heads.) 

ST. MARY the VIRGIN. (The Spire.) 
MERTON COLLEGE. (East Knd of Chapel—Window in Library—Brass 


Lectern.) 
NEW COLLEGE. (The Bell Tower—Miserere from the Chapel.) 
NEW EXAMINATION SCHOOLS. (Exterior and Interior.) 
The INDIAN INSTITUTE, (Exterior.) 
BURFORD. (The Church from the Sonth—Ground Plan—The Font—Old Houses.) 
COGGES. (The Church (interior)—The Tower—Windows.) 
DORCHESTER, (The Abbey (interior)—Piscina in S$. Chapel—Bench-End— 


acket.) 
EWELME. (The Church (exterior)—The Hospital—Old Grammar School.) 
KIDLINGTON. (The Church (exterior and interior)—Panel from Almshouse.) 
MINSTER LOVELL. (The Church (interior)—The Lovell Tomb.) 
STANTON HARCOURT. (The Church (exterior)—Shrine in Chancel—Ground 
Plan—The Font.) 
WATER EATON. (The Manor House.) 
WITNEY. (The Church (exterior)—Ground Plan—Doorway to N, Chapel.) 
Price of each Number, 4d.; by post, 4)d. 
OFFICE, No. 46 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON. W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 





RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall Kast, 8.W. 





PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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THE TRAVELLING SEASON, 1890, 


‘¢ Murray’s GuIDE-BOOKS now cover nearly the whole of the Continent, and 
constitute one of the great powers of Europe. Since Napoleon, no man’s empire 
has been so wide. There is not an inn-keeper who does not turn pale at the name 
of Murray.”—Hiiarp’s “ Siw Months in Italy.” 

“Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world 
over Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED 
HANDBOOK. He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and 
reliable,”—Times. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 








HANDBOOK DICTIONARY — ENGLISH, 


FRENCH, and GERMAN, 63. 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK— 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN, 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 


1889. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH 


GERMANY. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—S OUTH GERMANY, 


AUSTRIA, and The TYROL, 1890, In2 Parts. 12s, 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND and The 


ALPS. In2 Parts. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part L: 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, The PYRENEES, &c. 1890, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part IL: 


CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, and EASTERN FRANCE. 1890. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—The RIVIERA. 1890. 5s. 
HANDBOOK—PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. 
3s, 6d 


HAND BOO K— MEDITERRANEAN 


ISLANDS, 1890. In2 Parts, 2ls. 
HANDBOOK—ALGERIA and_ TUNIS. 
1890, 12s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &c. 
1889, In2 Parts. 20s. 


HANDBOO K—PORTUGAL, LISBON, 


CANARY ISLANDS, &. 12s, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, VENICE, 


The ITALIAN LAKES, &c. 10s. 


HAN DBO O K—CENTRAL ITALY, 


FLORENCE, TUSCANY, &c,. 1889. In2 Parts. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. 


10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, SICILY, 


NAPLES, POMPEII, &. 1890. In2 Parts. 12s, 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, The NILE, CAIRO, 
&e. 1888, ds. 

HANDBOOK—GREECE, The IONIAN 

HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, CON- 


ISLANDS, &. In2 Parts. 24s, 
STANTINOPLE, &c. 


HAN DBOOK—DENMARK, COPENHAGEN, 


ICELAND, &. 6s, 


HANDBOOK — SWEDEN, STOCKHOLM, 


&. 6s. 

HANDBOOK—NORWAY, CHRISTIANTA, 
&e. 9s. ‘ 

HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, ST. PETERSBURG, 
MOSCOW, FINLAND, &c, 18s. 

HANDBOOK — HOLY LAND, SYRIA, 
PALESTINE, SINAI, &. 20s. 

HAN DBOOK— BOMBAY, POONAH, 
BEEJAPOOR, KURRACHER, &c. 15s. 

HANDBOOK—MADRAS, TRICHINOPOLI, 
BANGALORE, MYSORE, &, 15s, 

HANDBOOK—BENGAL, BURMAH, N.W. 
PROVINCES, CALCUTTA, LUCKNOW, DELHI, &. 203, 

HAN DBOO K—PANJAB, WESTERN 
RAYPUTANA, KASHMER, UPPER SINDH, &c. 15s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MACMILLAN AND CO,.’S NEW BOOKS. 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A, 


Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge ; Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L., price 12s, 6d, net. 

The Times says :—“ The present work abundantly justifies the high reputation 
of its author...... It exhibits a profound and extensive acquaintance with the 
general course of economic speculation, not only in England, but in Europe and 
the United States...... What is still more characteristic of the work is its wide 
command and felicitous application of ‘curious facts,’ its searching analysis of 
the mechanisms of business of all kinds, and its masterly treatment of human 
action and motive in their bearing on economical problems. We shall have 
an opportunity hereafter of examining the work in detail, and will only 
add here that its style is eminently worthy of its subject and admirably adapted 
to its treatment. Lucid, cogent, restrained, and withal steeped in knowledge 
and saturated with thought, it never wearies the reader, but carries him imper- 
ceptibly onwards, through speeulations of the utmost intricacy and disquisitions 
of the deepest moment, to conclusions which seem to flow so naturally trom the 
premisses, that the difficulty of the journey is beguiled by the fascinations of the 
surrounding scenery, and its length concealed by the ease with which its destina- 
tion is reached.” 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the late 
J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham, &c. Tenth 
Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s, 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. With 


Notes by C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* A Companion Volume to that on the Epistle to the Romans, of which the 
Seventh Edition has lately been published. 


The COUNTRY CLERGYMAN and HIS 


WORK : Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, May Term, 1889, By the Rev. Herbert James, M.A., Rector of 
Livermere, Suffolk, late Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Speaker says :—“ From beginning to end his counsels are wise, practical, 
large-hearted, and suggestive, and they cover nearly every aspect of clerical work 
in rural districts...... The sphere of the country clergyman, his preaching, visit- 
ing, educational work, parochial organisations, and personal influence are in 
turn discussed with right feeling and common-sense in this admirable and 
thoughtful volume.” 


FOR CHRIST and CITY: Liverpool 


Sermons and Addresses. By CHarLES WILLIAM Stuspss, M.A., Rector of 
Wavertree, Liverpool, Author ot ‘‘ Village Politics,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 


the SCIENCE of POLITICS. By Sir Freprericx Potxock, Bart., Barrister- 
at-Law, M.A., LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of 
“ Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics,” “ The Land Laws,’’ &. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The Times says :—* Admirers of Sir Frederick Pollock’s subtle yet masculine 
reasoning will welcome the publication in a collected form of these lectures. 
They cover in a small compass the whole ground of political science, beginning 
with Plato and Aristotle, and ending with Mill, Mr. Spencer, Professor Huxley, 
and Mr, Justice Stephen.” 


The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and LABOUR. 


Historically and Economically Considered. Being a History and Review of 
the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, Progress, Von- 
stitution, and Objects in their varied Political, Social, Economical, and In- 
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